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RONSARD AND FICINO ON THE FOUR FURIES 
By Robert J. Clements 


Marsi11i0 Fictno discussed in six texts those theolepts whose frenzies raised 
them to the godhead. Of these texts, his Commentarium in Convivium Pla- 
tonis, his Italian translation of this treatise, and his argumentum (preface) 
to the Jon were known to Pierre de Ronsard, whereas his Theologia Pla- 
tonica and his letters to Alexander Braccesi and Bishop Pellegrino Agli of 
Fiesole were not. According to Ficino, these victims of a Hellenic holy 
ghost were divided into: philosophantes, poetas, sacerdotes, and prophetas 
(presagos). He sees the poetic fury as deriving from the Muses, the sacer- 
dotal from Dionysus or Bacchus, the prophetic from Apollo, and the erotic 
from Venus. These are the four interventions which rescue one briefly from 
lethargy, stupefaction (‘‘étonnement’”’ in Ronsard), or dissonance and 
raise one out of his lowest, or bodily state: ‘‘ardent de ta fureur / Et de 
tout hors de moy,” as Ronsard expresses it.' To the poetic, vatic, prophetic, 
and erotic furors respectively, Ficino assigns specific functions in the 
cooperative task of elevating the soul. ‘Primus itaque furor inconcinna et 
dissonantia temperat. Secundus temperata unum totum ex partibus efficit. 
Tertius unum totum supra partes. Quartus in unum quod super essentiam, 
et super totum est ducit.””? 

The Ficinian handling of these four furors is more systematic than their 
first appearance in the dialogue between Socrates and Phaedrus along the 
banks of the Ilissus, a dialogue known to Ronsard in the Italian edition of 
Ficino’s recension (1482) or the French edition of the same translation 
(1518). (The Greek text of the Phaedrus was generally unavailable in France 
until Estienne’s edition of 1578, and only fragments were translated into 
French by Le Roy in 1553.) Ronsard’s exploitation of the furors derives 
less from the Phaedrus than from the Commentarium in Convivium, whose 
popularity as a source book of neo-Platonism is common knowledge. 
Moreover, Ronsard was, as Festugitre concludes, “le plus fidéle disciple 
de Ficin en France au XVI° siécle.’* He apparently draws upon the Italian 
translation of the Commentarium (where Bacchus replaces Dionysus), even 
echoing Ficino’s acknowledgment to Plato: 


Car comme dit ce grand Platon, ce sage, 
Quatre fureurs brulent nostre courage, 
Bacchus, Amour, les Muses, Apollon, 





1. Ronsard, uvres complétes (Paris: Société des Textes Frangais Modernes, 
1932-), II, 29. Footnote references to this edition will carry the initials STFM. 

2. Ficino, Commentarium in Convivium Platonis, VII, xiv. 

3. Jean Festugiére, La Philosophie de l’amour de Marsile Ficin (Paris, 1941), 
p. 139. 
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Qui dans nos cceurs laissent vn aiguillon 
Comme freslons, & d’vne ardeur secrete 
Font soudain l’homme & Poete & Prophete.‘ 


Ronsard has to regroup the divinities to accommodate the meter, as he 
must also do in the ‘(Ode 4 Michel de 1|’Hospital,’’ where the fourfold 
inspiration is to be incarnated in the Muses: 


. .. vostre mestier honorable, 
Demambré en diverses pars, 
En Prophetie, en Poesies, 

En mysteres, & en Amour, 
Quatre fureurs, qui tour 4 tour 
Chatouilleront voz fantasies.® 


Ronsard’s treatment of the poetic fury has been discussed at some length, 
by Franchet, Raymond, Chamard, Patterson, and myself, among many 
others. It is agreed that Ronsard’s most dramatic presentation of this 
phenomenon is in “La Lyre’’ (‘““Dedans mon cceur du ciel elle devalle’’). 
We need not therefore pause over it in this paper except to observe how 
Ronsard interrelates it with the three other furies. Since no one has studied 
Ronsard’s adaptations and innutritions of all four Ficinian furors, their 
relative importance to him, and finally their interrelations in his verse, 
these are the topics developed in these pages. 

True enough, Ronsard frequently sees one or more of the other furies as 
accretions of the poetic. Thus, in the ode to De |’Hospital, the Muses ask 
Jupiter that they be given the power to raise the soul to the highest sphere: 


Donne nous encor la puissance 
D’arracher les ames dehors 

Le salle bourbier de leurs corps, 
Pour les rejoindre & leur naissance.’ 


Ronsard is through metaphor preémpting for poetry the offices of all four 
types of inspiration (note 5). This is natural enough in a piece written to 
demonstrate to a marshal of France the social and spiritual importance of 
poetry. It is also consonant in two ways with Ficino’s Commentarium and 
his introduction to the Jon. Both neo-Platonists show that the four furies 
must achieve unity and that they must act in concert to effect the eleva- 
tion of the soul. Thus, Ficino implies, one fury must set in motion the 
chain of reactions. Like Ronsard, Ficino considers that the poetic furor 
should come first: ‘“‘Poetico ergo furore primum opus est... ; per diver- 
sorum denique consonantiam, dissonantem pellat discordiam, et varias 

4. Ronsard, @uvres complétes (Paris: Lemerre, 1914-19), V, 45. Footnote refer- 
ences to this edition will identify it as ‘“Lemerre.”’ 

5. STFM, III, 143. 


6. Lemerre, V, 45. 
7. STFM, III, 139. 
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partes animi temperet.’’® One understands now why the Muses take the 
initiative and petition Jupiter for power over not only poets, but lovers, 
ministers, and prophets as well. In the eleventh strophe this petition be- 
comes even more comprehensive, including poetry, liturgy, prophecy, and 
divination: 


Donne nous encor davantage, 
La tourbe des Chantres divins, 
Les Poétes, & les Devins 

Et les Prophetes en partage.® 


Jupiter grants these powers to the Muses, mentioning poetic and prophetic 
furors specifically in his reply. The unifying force will come down from 
divinity through prophecy and poetry to the “stunned throng” (ef. the 
“torpore”’ of Ficino): 


Vous, par la force Apollinée 
Ravirez les Poétes saincts, 

Eulx, de vostre puissance attaincts 
Raviront la tourbe estonnée.'® 


Ronsard’s Jupiter explains that this is a magnetic force (a reminiscence of 
the Jon) which he will communicate to Apollo, who will then transmit it 
to the Muses. But before the Muses can transfer it to man, man must be 
morally and ethically prepared: 


Comme la fureur divine 
Vole dans un cceur humain: 
Pourveu qu’il soit preparé. 


Ronsard is following Ficino’s ‘‘argumentum”’ to the Jon (‘nisi enim prae- 
parata sit, non occupatur’”’), a rapprochement which Laumonier fails to 
note but which Chamard considers indisputable." Ronsard, incidentally 
repeats this idea in one of his hymns, applying it specifically to the vatic 
fury: 


Car Dieu ne communique aux hommes ses mysteres 
S’ils ne sont uertueux deuots & solitaires.” 


Jupiter’s association of Apollo and the Muses in the ode to De l’Hospital 
is symptomatic of Ronsard’s coupling of prophetic and poetic inspirations 
throughout his canzoniere. The association is conventionally expressed in 
his ““Elégie I Au Roy”: 


Je resemble, mon Prince, au Prestre d’Apollon, 


8. Ficino, Commentarium, VII, xiv. 

9. STFM, III, 139. 

10. Ibid., III, 142. 
11. Henri Chamard, Histoire de la Pléiade (Paris, 1939-40), I, 371. 
12. Lemerre, IV, 311. 
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Qui n’est jamais attaint du poignant aiguillon 
Ou soit de Prophetie, ou soit de Poésie, 
S'il ne sent de son Dieu son ame estre saisie." 


The seizure by Apollo, like the seizure of poetry, is an afflatus in both 
Ronsard and Ficino: 


Hé, qu’est-il rien plus diuin qu’un Poéte? 
Esprit sacré, qui tantost est Prophete 
Haut sur la nue, & tantost il est plein 
D’un Apollon, qui luy enfle le sein?" 


The syncrasy of the poetic and prophetic furors is almost complete in the 
“Hynne de |’Avtonne”’: 


Il me haussa le cueur, haussa la fantaisie, 
M’inspirant dedans l’ame vn don de Poésie, 
Que Dieu n’a concedé qu’a l’esprit agité 
Des poignans aiguillons de sa Diuinité. 

Quand l’homme en est touché il deuient un Prophete, 
Il predit toute chose auant qu’elle soit faite, 
Il cognoist la nature & les secrets des Cieux, 
Et d’un esprit bouillant s’eleue entre les Dieux,!5 


and complete when Apollo usurps the powers of the Muses and teaches the 
art of poetry to Jean de Hurteloire, Ronsard’s fellow-student at Coqueret: 


Escri de main laborieuse 

Les vers qu’Apollon te depart. 
Lequel jadis t’enseigna |’art 

De sa science inestimable, 
Dont le desir te point & art, 
Tant la fureur en est aimable.'* 


When a court poet is writing of the future exploits of a royal family, the 
gift of prophecy becomes necessary. Ronsard assures Henri II that toward 
the end of Franciade he will sing of great things in store for the Orléans 
dynasty: “Et rien, sinon Phoebus, & sa fureur diuine / Ne pourroit respirer 
ma bouillante poitrine.’” Again, writing to Prince Charles, Cardinal of 
Lorraine, Ronsard finds it decorous to acknowledge that he wrote of that 
illustrious man under this dual seizure: 


Puis quand les aiguillons d’Apollon & l’erreur 
Dont s’eschauffent les cceurs, le mirent en fureur 


13. Ibid., IV, 6. 
14. Ibid., IV, 147-148. 
15. Ibid., IV, 311. 

16. STFM, I, 215. 
. Ibid., VII, 30. 
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Et que la Muse Grecque, & la Muse Latine 
Luy eurent viuement enflamé la poitrine, 
Il conceut vos honneurs. . . ."8 


The furies of prophecy and love are linked on several occasions. Thus, 
the mere attempt to write down the name of his mistress disturbs him so 
that he draws back, “tormented by a hundred furors.”’ He is speechless and 
entranced like a Bacchic priestess, so great is the spell of the love fury.” 
Here the vatic and erotic furies represent seizures so vehement that they 
dispel the inspiration of poetry. Later in the Amours Ronsard returns to 
this same theme, noting that the priests and priestesses or Bacchus and 
Cybele have respite from their seizures, but that he is obsessed endlessly.”° 
Describing the vatic agitations of the Maenads, Thyiads, Corybants, and 
Curetes, Ronsard equates “erreur” with “fureur” (and “rage’’), just as he 
did while writing to Prince Charles (note 18); this is a Latinism found in 
Vergil, Horace, Ovid, and Cicero,”' and is a semantic usage not mentioned 
in Mellerio’s Lexique de Ronsard. 

One finds a few occurrences of the love fury treated individually. Just as 
“‘La Lyre’”’ describes that postlude when the poetic seizure has left and the 
soul has returned to the body after its momentary ascension, so does one 
of Ronsard’s elegies tell us of the postlude to the erotic fury: 


L’aspre fureur qui mes os penetra 
S’evanouit, et Amour y entra. 

La difference est grande et merveilleuse 
D’entre l’Amour et la rage amoureuse. 
Adonce la vraye et simple affection 

Loin de fureur, et de rage et de passion, 
Nourrit mon coeur. . . .” 


But one concludes that, whereas to Ficino “omnibus his furoribus Amor 
praestantior est,”** the love furor actually receives limited attention in 
Ronsard, perhaps because it figured so slightly in the Petrarchan or Anac- 
reontic tradition. For him the erotic frenzy can be merely a state which 
“fait balancer douteusement la raison’ and not a mechanism to help man 
pass up through the sphere of reason, as in Ficino. Yet in sonnet CLXxIv 
Ronsard returns wholeheartedly to Ficino, remembering the elevating and 
regenerative force of this fury. Like both Ficino and Plotinus, Ronsard 


18. Lemerre, III, 270. 

19. STFM, IV, 31. 

20. Ibid., IV, 141-142. 

21. Harpers’ Latin Dictionary (based on Freund), s.v. error, contains uses of the 
noun as “distraction, insanity, mental perturbation’ in Cicero, Horace, Vergil, 
and Ovid. 

22. Lemerre, IV, 114. 

23. Ficino, Commentarium, VII, xv. 

24. Lemerre, IV, 13. 
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views the eye-faculty as the most important of the senses and the one which 
permits perception of the One (totum) to which the soul aspires. The sight 
of his mistress 


Pour voir le Tout, m’esleve jusqu’aux cieux, 
Dont ici bas la partie m’enflamme. 
Par le moins beau, qui mon penser aisla, 
Au sein du beau mon penser s’en vola, 
Epoinconné d’une manie extreme: 
La, du vray beau j’adore le parfait, 
La, d’otieux actif je me suis fait, 
La, je cogneu ma maistresse & moy-mesme.?® 


This recognition and rediscovery of one’s better self once one has been 
carried to the sphere of the Good and the Beautiful through interaction of 
the four furies, and especially the love fury, is a key idea in the Ficinian 
system: ‘‘Unde cum singulae animi partes ad unam mentem redactae sint, 
iam totum quoddam unum ex pluribus factus est animus.’”* No sonnet of 
the early period reflects Ficino so well as this one. 

Even though Apollo is a familiar figure in Ronsard’s verse, mention of 
the prophetic furor independent of the poetic is uncommon. In the ““Hymne 
de l’Eternité,”” Ronsard begins: 


Remply d’un feu divin qui m’a |’ame eschauffée, 

Je veux mieux que jamais, suivant les pas d’Orphée, 
Decouvrir les secrets de Nature & des Cieux, 
Recherchez d’un esprit qui n’est point ocieux. . . .” 


Apollo appears in the epic dignity of the Franciade, ready to contribute 
prophecy to that work, as predicted above (note 17); here it is the Apollo 
who can summon forth demons from hell at will.2* These demons were fre- 
quently viewed as eudaemons in sixteenth-century French poetry and could 
even assist in the offices of Apollo. Reminiscing about his first poetic frenzy, 
Ronsard could write: ‘““(Quelque Demon par le congé des Cieux / Qui pre- 
sidoit & mon ardeur premiere, etc.’ Ficino himself knew that ‘through 
a special ritual man may obtain their help and so perform miraculous 
works,’’8° 

As “‘La Lyre”’ presents a personal recollection of a poetic seizure and an 
elegy (note 22) the memory of an erotic furor, so does the powerful “Chant 
de folie 4 Bacchus,” sung in breathless octosyllables, recall the vatic 
seizure: 

Voi-le ci je le sen venir, 


25. STFM, IV, 165. 

26. Ficino, Commentarium, VII, xiv. 

27. STFM, VIII, 246. 

28. Lemerre, VII, 347. 

29. Ibid., I, 92. 

30. P. O. Kristeller, The Philosophy of Marsilio Ficino (New York, 1943), p. 314. 
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Et mon cueur étonné, ne peut 
Sa grand divinité tenir, 
Tant elle l’agite & l’émeut. 


Elsewhere, using the vatic furor as a mere expedient of poetic expression, 
Ronsard calls upon Dionysus to exalt him in his mysteries: 


O pere, 6 Bacchus, ie te ‘rie 
Que ta sainte fureur me lie 
Dessous ton thyrse... . 


He would like to wander over hills and dales like an acolyte, hoping that 
the vatic frenzy will dispel and replace the love fury with which he is ob- 
sessed. Ronsard is improvising on an attractive theme, but is here far from 
Ficino. 

The line between vatic and prophetic inspiration could be a thin one, 
because of certain kindred offices of Dionysus and Apollo. In Greco-Roman 
times the ceremonies to each had much in common, and this helped Ron- 
sard and his generation to associate the furors of mystery and prophecy. 
A more immediate reason was Ronsard’s indulgence in catachresis and his 
reshuffling of the elements of metaphor. Drawing upon Horace, Ronsard 
associates the two furors as early as 1549 in his “Palinodie 4 Denise”’: 


La grande Cybele incensée 
Ne branle pas tant la pensée 
De ses chatrés furieux, 
Non Bacchus, non Phebus ensemble 
Le cueur de leur prestre qui tremble 
Les sentant venir des cieux.* 


Even when Ronsard tries to write a pure bacchanale, the oracular furor 
intrudes: 


Ta fureur me gette 

Hors de moy .... 

Je forcene, je demoniacle, 

L’horrible. vent de ton oracle, 

J’entens l’esprit de ce bon vin nouveau. . . .* 


We have finally reached that agent of Bacchic enthusiasm and fury, la Dive 
Bouteille. Even here we are not out of a Ficinian context, for Marsilio wrote 
that after the soul had benefitted from the interaction of the four furors, it 
was as though one gave it the draught of a heady drink (“et super ipsam 
nectar potandum’’).** 

31. STFM, II, 178. 

32. Lemerre, II, 38. 

33. STFM, I, 252. 


34. Ibid., V, 59-60. 
35. Ficino, Commentarium, VII, xiv. 
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As stated just above, one of the chief talents of Ronsard and his group 
was their versatility in varying and reshuffling the fund of poetic imagery 
which they inherited from the classics. Thus, if poetry is the product of an 
elevating fury, why should not the same be said of music and painting? 
So in the preface to the king of his Mellanges one finds: ‘‘Aussi les divines 
fureurs de Musique, de Poésie, et de Paincture ne viennent pas par degrés 
en perfection, comme les autres sciences, mais comme boutées & comme 
esclairs de feu.’’** The result is happily Ficinian, for Marsilio made it clear 
that music is the element of the poetic frenzy which does most to recover 
and unify the soul: ‘“‘Poetico ergo furore primum opus est, qui per musicos 
tonos, quae torpent suscitet; per harmonicam suavitatem quae turbantur, 
mulceat.’’57 

An overwhelming majority of the occurrences of the word “fureur” (and 
occasionally a “furie,”’ “rage,” and “‘erreur’’) refer to one of the four types 
of natural incitement which Ronsard found in Ficino and Ficino’s transla- 
tions of the Phaedrus and Jon. Only the collection of references to the 
“despit furieux” of the satirical Archilochus of Paros remains outside the 
corpus of Ficinian furies. 

Ronsard stays very close to Ficino both lexically and metaphysically on 
a few occasions. More often than not, however, Ronsard borrowed the 
furors as independent poetic motifs, detached from the engrenage of the 
Ficinian system. In no place does he reproduce the complex mechanism of 
that system, in which the soul is projected upward through the spheres of 
corpus, natura, opinio, ratio, mens, to principium (unum, totum), the agents 
being poetic, vatic, prophetic, and erotic in that order. Obviously, too 
strict a reproduction of all this could be likely to result in something less 
than poetry. 

To Ronsard these furors have a slightly different order of importance 
than they had to Ficino. Ficino, devoting most of his Commentarium to 
the topic which had informed the Symposium, naturally finds erotic fury 
the outstanding one in the ascension of the soul, whereas Ronsard, whose 
literary self-consciousness was one of the most intense the world has ever 
seen, is more preoccupied with the poetic and (less obviously) the pro- 
phetic. 

These colorful images of inspiration gave Ronsard materials for thematic 
improvisations, of course, and he did justice to them as an inventor and 
as a stylist. Yet they represent a fundamental in Ronsard’s conception of 
his art. As we have written elsewhere,** when one endeavors to determine 

36. Lemerre, VII, 20. 

37. Ficino, Commentarium, VII, xiv. 

38. R. J. Clements, Critical Theory and Practice of the Pléiade (Cambridge, U. 
S. A., 1942), p. 248. The present article continues an investigation to which Chapter 
V of that volume was devoted. Elements of the article will be incorporated into 


Robert Valentine Merrill’s unfinished manuscript on neo-Platonism in the French 
Renaissance poets. 
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whether Ronsard and the Pliéiade were more inclined toward nature or art 
as the more dominant factor of genius, one is confronted with three cate- 
gories of information, different and dissident. The varied imagery of in- 
spiration involving divine or mechanical intervention, with which the 
poems are replete, tends to favor nature. The counsel regarding composi- 
tion and style in the manuals, epistles, and in the final chapters of their 
treatises tends to favor art. The artes poeticae (excluding their final chap- 
ters on technique) take the compromise stand explicit in Horace.* The 
constant return in this article to the notion that great poetry or song re- 
sults from direct intercession of the godhead emphasizes again that Ron- 
sard, without repudiating the disciplines of study and practice, anticipated 
more noticeably than his colleagues the view of the seventeenth century, 
“qui a considéré le génie comme la premiére qualité du poéete.’*° The only 
demand Ronsard made upon recipients of this graéce (a word also used in 
Ronsard’s poem to Christofle de Choiseul) was a moral preparedness, a 
reasonable Strabonian qualification to impose upon a Renaissance poet, 
but one which must have been very stringent in the case of a self-respecting 
maenad or corybant. 


New York University. 


39. Horace, De arte poetica, vv. 408-411. 
40. René Bray, La Formation de la doctrine classique en France (Lausanne, 1931), 
p. 87. 











MONTAIGNE’S SOCRATES 
By Frederick Kellermann 


MOonrTAIGNE’s increasingly personal reflections in the Essais concerning 
virtue, conduct, and the goal or purpose of life point to a fairly clear-cut 
expression of the development of his thought. We know from the ‘“‘Apologie 
de Raimond Sebond”’ that he will limit his attention to the human world 
and, more specifically, to the complex and often contradictory character 
of man, and that he will make no use of the sciences and the philosophies in 
his self-study. His reaction to Seneca’s exclamation, “O la vile chose et 
abjecte, que l’homme, s’il ne s’esleve au dessus de l’humanité,” reveals that 
his thought will be more human than humanistic, more ordinary than ex- 
travagant, ‘car de faire la poignée plus grande que le poing, la brassée plus 
grande que le bras, et d’esperer enjamber plus que de |’estandué de nos 
jambes, cela est impossible et monstrueux. N’y que l’homme se monte au 
dessus de soy et de l’humanité.’”! 

It is clear from Montaigne’s insistence on the inner life, the individual 
conscience, the union of the body and the soul, and the ordinary, natural 
duties and actions of men that his philosophy will be grounded in utility, 
practicality, and the requirements of human nature more than in imagina- 
tion, inspiration, and rare achievement. His wisdom will be human and 
his virtue pleasant and effortless. But this is not enough. There must be a 
concrete and substantial embodiment of these various qualities and condi- 
tions, a crystallization into one distinct pattern of life of all these ideas in 
Montaigne’s mind for the sake of clarity and comprehension. 

Could he himself refiect this wisdom, this way of life which he had traced 
in his thought? Could he in the process of accomplishing his avowed aim 
of self-portraiture expect his readers to accept or even entertain this ideal 
of the perfect life as revealed through himself? Perhaps not. The image 
would be too weak, too unsteady, not to say crudely presumptuous. How 
can he, then, with due modesty develop his mature thought objectively, 
and yet preserve for his Hssais the sincerity, integrity, and personal ap- 
plication which his own autobiographical account demands? 

He might present the qualities of this rare and perfectly human life as 
exhibited by a great figure of antiquity and, incidentally of course, present 
his own self-portraiture as a feeble and obscure reflection of this great life. 
There was a wide choice of noble lives from which he could select his ideal. 
There was the old favorite, Cato, who seemed to him to embody so many 
qualities of heroism, constancy, and discipline; there was Alexander the 

1. II, xii, 682a. References to the text of the Essais indicate the one-volume edi- 


tion by Albert Thibaudet (Bibliothéque de la Pléiade, Paris: N. R. F., 1950); the 
letters a, b, and c refer to the three stages in the development of the Essais. 
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Great whom he had once placed in the foremost rank of excellent men; 
there was Alcibiades whose lightheartedness and boundless zest for life 
harmonize quite readily with his conception of humanness; and, finally, 
there was Epaminondas concerning whom he is able to write in the period 
1588-92: ‘Je ne connois nulle ny forme ny fortune d’homme que je regarde 
avec tant d’honneur et d’amour” (II, xxxvi, 846c). Montaigne chose none 
of these men to represent his conception of ideal virtue because he found 
in Socrates alone the greatest number of qualities which to his mind con- 
stitute human excellence. 

A Socrates emerges from the Essais who is essentially the product of two 
concurrent forces: the sources which Montaigne employed for his knowl- 
edge of the philosopher and his own nature and disposition. The result is a 
characterization of Socrates which might be called Montaigne’s Socrates 
and which is strictly neither Montaigne nor Socrates, but the impact of 
the personality of Socrates on Montaigne’s personality. In his development 
of the figure of Socrates, Montaigne passes over several features which did 
not harmonize with the ideal which he was attempting to formulate in the 
person of Socrates. 

He passes over the daimon, or the “‘inner voice,’’ one of the most familiar 
features of the Platonic Socrates, after he has tried to give a rational ex- 
planation for the phenomenon in the essay “Des prognostications’’: “Le 
demon de Socrates estoit 4 l’advanture certaine impulsion de volonté, qui 
se présentoit 4 luy, sans attendre le conseil de son discours. En une ame 
bien espurée . . . il est vray semblable que ces inclinations, quoy que teme- 
raires et indigestes, estoyent tousjours importantes et dignes d’estre suy- 
vies” (I, xi, 656b). Montaigne understands the daimon only in relation to 
his own experience. He even concedes that such inclinations are not as rare 
as they might seem and that he himself had been carried away by sudden 
impulses with such good results that “elles pourroyent estre jugées tenir 
quelque chose d’inspiration divine’’ (ibid.). 

In several other references to Socrates’ divinations and oracles Mon- 
taigne is surprisingly non-committal.? Yet, his critical sense and innate dis- 
trust of mystical and occult tendencies and explanations were not to be 
denied. Try as he might, he could not explain away or ignore Socrates’ ad- 
diction to abstraction and the accounts of his trances and ecstasies: ‘“Ces 
humeurs transcendentes m’effrayent, comme les lieux hautains et inac- 
cessibles; et rien ne m’est & digerer fascheux en la vie de Socrates que ses 
ecstases et ses demoneries”’ (III, xiii, 1256c). One wonders not that Mon- 
taigne had finally spoken out against this side of Socrates, but that he had 
restrained himself so long. Speaking of Plato and Socrates in another addi- 
tion after 1588, he leaves no doubt as to the separation in his mind between 
the human and the divine: “Ce personnage et son pedagogue sont mer- 


2. Cf. II, xii, 652a/b; III, xiii, 1235; 1249b. 
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veilleux et hardis ouvriers 4 faire joindre les operations et revelations 
divines tout par tout ot faut l’humaine force” (II, xvi, 710c). Montaigne 
was fond of Timon’s reference to Plato as the “grand forgeur de miracles” 
(II, xii, 601c; xvi, 711c). It is also his attitude. This side of Socrates was 
not incorporated into Montaigne’s Socrates. To forsake the human level 
in an attempt to solve human problems appeared utterly fruitless and vain 
to Montaigne. To play the man fittingly meant to him to conform to the 
‘‘modelle commun et humain, avec ordre, mais sans miracle et sans extrava- 
gance”’ (III, xiii, 1257b/c). 

Montaigne also passes over the Socrates who considered his life and 
teaching a devotion to a divine mission. In his interpretation of the phi- 
losopher, Socrates remains “au trein de la vie humaine”’ (III, xii, 1163b), 
and it is precisely this quality which he found and admired in Socrates 
which prevents him from escaping into a sort of estheticism in his attitude 
toward life, an estheticism recently introduced by Faure and Boase to ex- 
plain Montaigne’s moral thought.’ 

Montaigne rejects the extreme rationalism of Socrates, his concern with 
definitions and conceptions and his emphasis on reason and dialectics. No- 
where in the Essais do we find the master of ratiocination and inference, 
the dialectician who is found in Plato. Montaigne was distrustful of the 
excessive use of reason, especially when it attempts to break through the 
limits of its own boundaries. If he can say, ‘‘car esclave, je ne le doibts 
estre que de la raison’”’ (III, i, 888-889b), he is really speaking of the reason 
which lodges in his breast and directs his conscience,‘ not the reason em- 
ployed by the intellect to direct arguments. He perceived that even Soc- 
rates was only too agile in the use of reason for his own purposes: “La 
raison humaine est un glaive double et dangereux. Et en la main mesme 
de Socrate, son plus intime et plus familier amy, voyez 4 quants de bouts 
e’est un baston”’ (II, xvii, 739c). 

The Socratic episteme is also rejected, the doctrine that true knowledge 
is the source of all good, and the rationalization of morality, the central 
doctrine of Socrates which affirms that virtue is knowledge. In the opening 
paragraph of the ““Apologie de Raimond Sebond”’ Montaigne declares that 
knowledge is a very fine possession, but that he does not esteem it as highly 
as the philosopher Herillus who saw in it our sovereign good, and con- 
tinuing, “ce que je ne croy pas, ne ce que d’autres ont dit, que la science 
est mere de toute vertu, et que tout vice est produit par l’ignorance. Si 
cela est vray, il est subject & une longue interprétation” (II, xii, 48la). It 
is an interpretation which he did not care to make. In the period 1588-92 
the essayist again rejects Socrates’ central doctrine: ‘“Tel a la veué claire, 

3. See Elie Faure, Montaigne et ses trois premiers-nés (Paris, 1926) and A. M. 
Boase, The Fortunes of Montaigne: A History of the Essays in France, 1580-1669 


(London, 1935). 
4. Cf. III, xii, 1189-1190c. 
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qui ne l’a pas droitte; et par consequent void le bien et ne le suit pas; et 
void la science, et ne s’en sert pas’’ (I, xxv, 173c). 

Montaigne’s Socrates is certainly unplatonic. There is no indication that 
he confused the Socrates of the early Dialogues with the richly philosophi- 
cal Socrates who emerges as the pedagogical device in the presentation of 
the Platonic philosophical system. The Socrates portrayed by Plato who 
brings forth many arguments based on ideas of mysticism, divination, and 
discursive reasoning finds no place in Montaigne’s conception of true great- 
ness. “‘Ces vies celestes ont assez d’images que j’embrasse par estimation 
plus que par affection. En ont aussi de si eslevées et extraordinaires, que 
par estimation mesme je ne puis embrasser, d’autant que je ne les puis 
concevoir”’ (III, ix, 1090c). 

What then did Montaigne consider the doctrine of Socrates to be, if not 
Platonic? As portrayed in the Essais Socrates is not an indoctrinator of 
anything, unless one might call a lack of doctrine a doctrine. “Il ne nous 
faut guiere de doctrine pour vivre 4 nostre aise. Et Socrates nous aprend 
qu’elle est en nous, et la maniere de l’y trouver et de s’en ayder” (III, xii, 
1165b). Montaigne interpreted Socrates as a “bon regen” (III, xii, 1181b), 
an educator, and not as professional philosopher or metaphysician: “Il 
m’est advis qu’en Platon et en Xenophon Socrates dispute plus en faveur 
des disputants qu’en faveur de la dispute. . . . Il empoigne la premiere ma- 
tiere comme celuy qui a une fin plus utile que de |’esclaircir, assavoir 
esclaircir les esprits qu’il prend & manier et exercer” (III, viii, 1038c). This 
is Montaigne’s Socrates, the Socrates of the early Platonic Dialogues, the 
earnest investigator into the lives of men, who taught nothing but learned 
in common with his friends. 

One of the most familiar features of Socrates is the sceptic, and it is an 
important characteristic of Montaigne’s Socrates. There are twenty refer- 
ences to Socrates in the “‘Apologie,” six from 1580, two from 1588, and 
twelve from 1592.5 What Montaigne largely found in Socrates’ scepticism 
was the emancipation of the mind from systematic philosophies and sci- 
ences and a return to the principles of simplicity and utility in the conduct 
of life: ‘‘...sa meilleure doctrine estoit la doctrine de l’ignorance, et sa 
meilleure sagesse, la simplicité” (II, xii, 554c). Socrates as sceptic does not 
meddle with divine matters. Montaigne discounts the many references in 
Plato and others concerning the gods and celestial matters: “‘C’est, 4 l’advis 
de Socrates, et au mien aussi, le plus sagement jugé du ciel que n’en juger 
point” (II, xii, 599c). The essayist was especially fond of the famous pas- 
sage in Plato in which Socrates compares himself to the midwives because 
he cannot bring forth ideas and opinions of his own, but merely assist in 
the birth of these conceptions in others.® 

5. 1580: II, xii, 492, 556-57, 566, 611, 617, 679; 1588: II, xii, 538, 652; 1592: II, 


xii, 553-54, 564, 566, 565, 566-67, 567, 574, 599, 599, 603, 649, 656. 
6. II, xii, 657c; cf. Plato, Theaetetus, 150. 
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The Socratic “Know thyself” is described by Montaigne in his own 
manner and according to his own interpretation. He intensifies the relation 
between self-knowledge and self-abasement. “Par ce que Socrates avoit 
seul mordu & certes au precepte de son Dieu, de se connoistre, et par cette 
estude estoit arrivé 4 se mespriser, il fut estimé seul digne du surnom de 
Sage”’ (II, vi, 418c). For Montaigne Socrates was wise because he alone 
recognized the infinite gulf between man’s presumption of knowledge and 
his own weak capacity to discover that knowledge. He was also wise be- 
cause he recognized the limitations of his own human nature and because 
he never attempted to rise above the human condition of man. “Selon 
qu’on peut, c’estoit le refrein et le mot favory de Socrates, mot de grande 
substance.’’? Socrates’ motto, ‘‘As a man is able,’’ helps to illuminate many 
statements by Montaigne in which he docilely accepts the defects of his 
human condition: ‘‘Mes actions sont reglées et conformes 4 ce que je suis 
et 4 ma condition” (III, ii, 909b). Socrates was called upon more than once 
in the Essais as a witness to human fallibility and limitation, all the more 
so because Montaigne found in him the most purified human soul. The 
essayist recounts in the essay ‘Sur des vers de Virgile” how the great and 
noble virtue of Socrates was thrown into confusion by a mere brushing of 
his shoulder against that of another, and he was only too eager to light | 
upon this testimony to corroborate his own attitude toward the human- 
ness of the highest virtue. ‘‘Pourquoy non dea? Socrates estoit homme; et 
ne vouloit ny estre ny sembler autre chose”’ (III, v, 999c). 

The two qualities which Montaigne found in Socrates are natural sim- 
plicity and rich versatility. As the exemplar of naturalness and naiveté 
Socrates is virtue’s ‘‘premier mignon” (I, xxvi, 196c) and his philosophy is | 
grounded in practicality and utility: “Cettuy-cy ne se propose point des 
vaines fantasies: sa fin fut nous fournir de choses et de preceptes qui reele- 
ment et plus jointement servent A la vie” (III, xii, 1163b). The speech 
before the Athenian court reveals the philosopher as an “interprete de la 
simplicité naturelle” (ibid., 1181b), and it represents to Montaigne ‘“‘en une 
hardiesse inartificielle et niaise, en une securité puerile, la pure et premiere 
impression et ignorance de nature” (ibid., 1184b/c). Whereas Cato is 
always “monté sur ses grands chevaux” (ibid., 1163b) Socrates on the 
other hand “fut aussi tousjours un et pareil, et se monta, non par saillies 
mais par complexion, au dernier poinct de vigueur”’ (ibid.). One often has 
the impression when Montaigne describes Socrates that he is also describing 
himself. 

The other trait revealed in Socrates is rich versatility. In the third essay 
of the Third Book Montaigne had said: “Je louerois un’ ame & divers es- 
tages, qui scache et se tendre et se desmonter”’ (III, iii, 917b). Even Cato 
in an addition of 1588-92 is praised for the capacity to be at ease on mo- 
mentous occasions (II, xxviii, 789c). But there is richer material in Socrates 


7. III, iii, 916-917b; cf. Xenophon, Memorabilia, I, iii, 3. 
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than in any other example. ‘Ny chose plus remercable en Socrates que ce 
que, tout vieil, il trouve le temps de se faire instruire a baller et jouer des 
instrumens, et le tient pour bien employé” (III, xiii, 1248-1249b). Mon- 
taigne’s admiration and praise know no bounds. He never wearies of draw- 
ing out his long passage in the essay ‘‘De l’experience” on the marvellous 
versatility of Socrates and his rich, many-sided nature. 


Il s’est veu, vingt et sept ans, de pareil visage, porter la faim, la pauvreté, l’indocilité 
de ses enfans, les griffes de sa femme; et enfin la calomnie, la tyrannie, la prison, 
les fers et le venin. Mais cet homme 1a estoit-il convié de boire A lut par devoir de 
civilité, c’estoit aussi celuy de l’armée 4 qui en demeuroit |’avantage; et ne refusoit 
ny 4 jouer aux noysettes avec les enfans, ny 4 courir avec eux sur un cheval de bois; 
et y avoit bonne grace. . . . Il est fort peu d’exemples de vie pleins et purs, et faict-on 
tort 4 nostre instruction, de nous en proposer tous les jours d’imbecilles et manqués, 
& peine bons a un seul ply... . (III, xiii, 1249b/c.) 


Montaigne admires Socrates’ versatile personality because he himself at- 
tempted to cultivate such a versatility. In clear relationship to Socrates, 
he states: “‘Prinsse je plaisir 4 jouer aux noisettes et 4 la toupie!” (III, v, 
941b.) 

Socrates’ natural simplicity and rich versatility is the result of following 
a definite philosophy of life which Montaigne summarizes in the words, 
‘“Mener |’humaine vie conformément 4 sa naturelle condition” (III, ii, 
905b). To live life naturally meant for Montaigne to live on the human 
plane, and he interprets Socrates’ philosophy in his own manner and to fit 
his own needs. It was Socrates who brought down from heaven human 
wisdom and restored her to man, wit whom lay her most useful task. And 
even in death Montaigne’s Socrates does not rise above himself and his 
humanity ; he is courageous in death “non parce que son ame est immortelle, 
mais par ce qu’il est mortel” (III, xii, 1190c). 

In his splendid eulogy of Socrates in the opening lines of the essay 
“De la phisionomie” Montaigne compares the soul of Socrates to a “beauté 
delicate et cachée,” a beauty so intangible and elusive that it requires a 
“‘veué nette et bien purgée pour descouvrir cette secrette lumiere”’ (III, xii, 
1162b). The radiance of a similar light can be found in Montaigne’s life 
and work. The important consideration is that he describes according to 
his own disposition the hidden and delicate beauty of Socrates’ soul and 
the precise sense in which he understands that beauty. It will be readily 
admitted that he missed almost completely the essential and probably most 
important aspect of Socrates as moralist. He missed the high devotion to 
knowledge and truth which the life of Socrates exhibits, and his whole- 
hearted dedication to the moral improvement of the soul. He missed the 
high-pitched religious tenor of his life and the reliance upon purely mystical 
and spiritual principles when human knowledge did not carry him far 
enough. He ignored the serious moral implications of Socrates’ discussions 
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with his friends and his ardent search for spiritual entities behind the ex- | 
ternal; ironic mask of scepticism which he wore for the world. 

Montaigne was certainly familiar with Plato’s Apology; he uses a portion 
of it in his eulogy of Socrates in the essay ‘‘De la phisionomie.” Yet it 
appears that he hardly glanced over the major part of the dialogue. He | 
merely uses the very last speech of Socrates after his conviction in which 
he expresses his ignorance concerning the condition and significance of 
death. Montaigne overlooks, intentionally or unintentionally, the dramatic 
struggle between the forces of good and evil in the Apology, he overlooks the 
tragic drama which unfolds between Socrates, the martyr for truth and 
philosophy, and the evil designs of his persecutors. Socrates was the first 
philosopher to die for the cause of philosophy. He considered his continual 
searching into himself and other men as the philosopher’s task which he 
fulfilled in obedience to God. Henri Bergson states: “‘Socrate enseigne parce 





que l’oracle de Delphes a parlé. Il a regu une mission. . . . Sa mission est 
d’ordre religieux et mystique.’”® 
Montaigne did not see the complete Socrates and he may not have even 


seen some of the most important features in certain interpretations of his 
favorite hero, but that which he found he embraced wholeheartedly and 
made a part of himself. Guillaume Guizot called Montaigne “un Socrate 
incomplet ee infécond,’” yet the aspects of Socrates which Montaigne knew 
and to which he returned again and again were very richly apprehended 
and very seriously interpreted. One feels that many of the lessons which 
Socrates would leave men were learned and learned well by Montaigne. 
In the modern world there have been few more serious or more ardent 
disciples of Socrates; only a Kierkegaard’s or perhaps a Nietzsche’s Socrates 
has been more richly interpreted. 

It is not that Montaigne should be condemned for not perceiving the 
“divine and golden images of such fascinating beauty’? which Plato found 
in the soul of Socrates as one should marvel that he perceived any beauty 
at all. Hugo Friedrich defends Montaigne: “Er hat nur die Umrisse enger 
gezogen. Aber er hat in diesen Grenzen Sokrates verstanden und geliebt.””" 
The merry Rabelais found in Socrates an appropriate opening for his 
Gargantua: ‘‘Tel disoit estre Socrates, parce que, le voyans au dehors et 
l’estimans par |’exteriore apparence, n’en eussiez donné un coupeau d’oi- 
gnon, tant laid il estoit de corps, et ridicule en son maintien.’” Even an 





8. Les deux sources de la morale et de la religion (Paris, 1932), p. 59. 

9. Montaigne: études et fragments (Paris, 1899), p. 160. 

10. Symposium, 217. 

11. Montaigne (Bern, 1949), p. 72. 

12. Prologue to the Gargantua (in @uvres, ed. Lefrane [Paris, 1913], I, 5). Cf. 
other rather light and jesting appraisals found in the Renaissance; see Erasmus’ 
Apophthegma (Basileae, 1532), Introduction and pp. 8, 313, 376, 389, 390, and the 
English translation by N. Udall (The Apophthegmes of Erasmus [Boston, 1877], p. 
xxvi): ‘‘Zeno beeyng outright all together a Stoique, used to call Socrates the scoffer, 
or the Hicke scorner of the Citee of Athenes: because of his merie concepites and 
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Emerson who wrote a prize dissertation on Socrates in his undergraduate 
days did not remain under his spell all his life: ‘‘Plain old uncle as he was, 
with his great ears, an immense talker . . . he was what our country-people 
call an old one.’’* This is an attitude which Montaigne never thought of 
taking. He was sorely grieved that a noble and beautiful soul was compelled 
to reside in a deformed and marred body. “Socrates, qui a esté un exem- 
plaire parfaict en toutes grandes qualitez, j’ay despit qu’il eust rencontré 
un corps et un visage si vilain, comme ils disent, et disconvenable A la 
beauté de son ame. . . . Nature luy fit injustice” (III, xii, 1187b/c). Mon- 
taigne looked upon Socrates’ ugliness as the one blemish in the most ex- 
cellent and consummate life that ever graced the earth, the only defect in 
the most completely harmonious coincidence of all the qualities of human 
greatness and perfection. He is for Montaigne “une si saincte image de 
humaine forme” who “‘devoit sa vie, non pas 4 soy mais A ]’exemple du 
monde” (III, xii, 1183c). 

Socrates enriches and completes Montaigne’s thought as the crystalliza- 
tion into a perfect and incomparable life of his solution to the problem of 
leading a full, rich, and completely human life. Without Socrates he could 
not have offered with the clarity and precision that he does his vision of 
that human life. He also discovered, when he attempted to describe his 
own life and manner of living in terms of the examples and reasons of the 
philosophers, that the figure of Socrates could best reflect and enrich it. 
That is why Albert Thibaudet could say: ““Montaigne est notre Socrate.”“ 


Emory University 





tauntyng, that he never ceased to use . . . with a certain grace of pleasante mirthe 
. .’; also Castiglione, Il Cortegiano, II, xlii: ‘‘And the kind of jesting that is some- 
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AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER BY SAINT-EVREMOND 
By Quentin M. Hope 


Ms. f. fr. 10716 in the Bibliothéque Nationale contains the following un- 
published letter from Saint-Evremond to the maréchal de Bellefonds: 


Je vous suis infiniment obligé Mgr. de l’honneur de votre souvenir et plus encore 
du cas que vous faites de mon approbation: mais je suis assez scandalizé du peu de 
confiance que vous avez 4 ma conduite. Je pense que vous me prenez pour cet 
homme qui avait l’honneur d’éstre conn de vous chez Madlle. de Leuville. Cet 
homme & qui le commerce de l’abbé de Villarceau avait inspiré les intentions d’une 
industrie peu louable, cet homme 4 qui on attribuoit des sentiments extraordinaires, 
et le gofit de quelques plaisirs trop recherchés. I] ne m’en reste rien, Mgr. Il ne me 
reste rien de ce vieil homme. L’afge a emporté mes vices et votre exemple m’a 
donné les vertus. Je n’entends pas ce merite de cour et de guerre que vous possédez 
& un haut point, ce sont des qualités qui ne me regardent en fagon du monde; 
j’entends les vertus qu’un homme de bien peut avoir, et en quoi Mgr. je me propose 
de vous imiter. 

Les grands saints ce sont des gens qui ont beaucoup peché, et les bons courtisans 
ceux qui ont efi plusieurs disgraces. Par 14 j’ay quelque droit de prétendre A la 
Sainteté, et n’en aurois pas moins 4 la qualité de bon courtisan, si j’estois en estat 
de faire ma cour. Dieu m’a pardonné mes pechez; Je souhaiterois que le Roy me 
voulut pardonner ma faute: Je le souhaite plus que je ne ]’espére, car je suis si vieux 
que la mort previendra le pardon. Je serois faché qu’elle prévint le voyage de Mr. 
le Marquis de Bellefont en Angleterre. Madame de Mazarin aura soin de sa conduite 
en ce qui regarde la cour, et n’en deplaise 4 Mr. d’Obeil et a Milord Montaigu je 
seray son directeur dans la dévotion et dans les courses. Ne me privez pas de ces 
deux employs et croyez que je suis avec autant de respect que de passion, 

Mgr. V. tres humb. et tres obeissant serviteur, 
Saint-Evremond. 


The letter suggests something of the atmosphere Saint-Evremond lived 
in before his exile and the reputation he had at that time, it adds a few 
names to the long and varied list of his acquaintances and reveals a hitherto 
unknown relationship with one of the most prominent members of the 
devout clique at the court of Louis XIV. The unrepentant libertine ad- 
dresses the pious courtier with characteristic veiled irony. 

This is clearly an answer to a letter that the Maréchal de Bellefonds had 
written to inform his old acquaintance Saint-Evremond that his son Louis- 
Christophe Gigault, Marquis de Bellefonds (1661-1692) was planning a 
trip to London. The letter can be tentatively dated 1682, since the marquis 
probably did travel to London that year to visit the Duchesse de Mazarin, 
whose daughter he had married in September, 1681. The line ““Madame de 
Mazarin aura soin de sa conduite en ce qui regarde la cour’’ suggests that 
the letter was written, and that the trip to London was to take place, 
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after the marriage (otherwise Madame de Mazarin would have no reason 
to be concerned with the marquis’ conduct), but not very long after it, 
since the Marquis de Bellefonds soon rose to prominence at the court of 
Louis XIV; the offer of guidance would have been quite inappropriate at 
any date much later than 1682. 

Bellefonds, who shared with Bossuet the credit for Mile de la Valliére’s 
repentance and never hesitated to condemn Louis XIV himself for his 
profligacy, had obviously included in his letter pious reproaches and ex- 
hortations, thus furnishing Saint-Evremond with an opportunity to dis- 
play his subtle blend of perfect politeness and unremitting irony, the “art 
de louer malignement”’ which he claims to have relinquished as he grew 
older, but which is seldom wholly absent from his correspondence. Belle- 
fonds, for example, would certainly be justified in taking a sceptical view 
of Saint-Evremond’s alleged resolution to imitate him in “les vertus qu’un 
homme de bien peut avoir.” There is wry humor in his offer to function 
as “directeur dans la dévotion”’ for the young marquis. The very suggestion 
could hardly fail to alarm the pious Bellefonds, if indeed he took it seriously 
at all. “Directeur dans la dévotion et dans les courses” increases the am- 
biguity of the proposal, particularly since “les courses’’ may be a reference 
to the Newmarket horse-races. Bellefonds, who had an overpowering and 
thoroughly inconsistent weakness for gambling and horse-racing, knew very 
well that these races were always one of the big attractions for pleasure- 
seeking visitors. There is a certain ambiguity too in the maxim: “Les 
grands saints ce sont des gens qui ont beaucoup peché et les bons courtisans 
ceux qui ont eu plusieurs disgraces.’’ It leeds Saint-Evremond to the highly 
improbable conclusion that he has “quelque droit de prétendre & la Sain- 
teté”’; but Bellefonds, who has just been flattered for his merits as a courtier 
and homme de bien could easily see in the remark a reminder that he himself 
had not always been pious and had frequently been in disgrace. Veiled 
allusion and mockery under the guise of flattery are typical of Saint-Evre- 
mond. 

He obviously enjoys playing the role of the reformed libertine and does 
not mean to be taken too seriously. The first part of his letter is an imitation 
of the devout manner. In the famous Conversation du maréchal d’ Hocquin- 
court avec le pére Canaye (which, like the letter, appears to have been written 
in 1682), he has le pére Canaye say: ‘“‘Remarquez-vous, Monseigneur, 
remarquez-vous comme Satan est toujours aux aguets.. .’’; and later, 
“Tant mieux, Monseigneur, reprit le pére d’un ton de nez fort dévot, tant 
mieux, ce ne sont point mouvements humains, cela vient de Dieu. Point 
de raison, c’est la vraie religion cela, point de raison: Que Dieu vous a fait, 
Monseigneur, une belle grace!’! The flourishing and verbose sentence in 
the first paragraph of this letter is in the very same style: “Je pense que 
vous me prenez pour cet homme qui avait l’honneur d’éstre connu de vous 
1. Guvres mélées (London: Paul et Isaak Vaillant, 1708), II, 21. 
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chez Madlle. de Leuville, cet homme & qui le commerce de |’abbé de Villar- 
ceau avait inspiré les intentions d’une industrie peu louable, cet homme & 
qui on attribuoit des sentiments extraordinaires, et le goat de quelques 
plaisirs trop recherchés. Il ne m’en reste rien, Monseigneur, I] ne me reste 
rien de ce vieil homme.” The wordiness, the rhetorical repetitions (‘‘cet 
homme... cet homme... cet homme’’), the self-complacent tone, are 
completely unlike Saint-Evremond; he seems, for the moment, to have 
adopted the style of le pére Canaye. Even the obsequious insistence on the 
title Monseigneur emphasizes the resemblance between the two passages. 
But what is merely a passing suggestion of pious verbosity in the letter, 
becomes a full-fledged parody in the Conversation. 

The theme of the effect that old age has had on his conduct occurs else- 
where in Saint-Evremond’s correspondence. When he is writing to a gay 
young man like D’Hervart, however, he expresses quite a different feel- 
ing on the subject: “Quand on ne peut plus rien entreprendre pour la table 
ou pour le lit sans consulter sa faiblesse en tout genre, il ne faut plus se 
compter au monde.’” This is probably more sincere than the letter to 
Bellefonds; but in both cases it is obviously Saint-Evremond’s intention to 
find a tone congenial to his correspondent. He writes to D’Hervart in an 
informal and racy manner; for Bellefonds, the “ton de nez fort dévot” no 
doubt seemed appropriate. 

The reference to Mlle de Leuville and l’abbé de Villarceaux introduces 
two new names into Saint-Evremond’s large circle of acquaintances. There 
are no other references to either of them in his works. They both belong to 
the group in which Saint-Evremond moved during the period before his 
exile. 

The Abbé de Villarceaux was closely associated with intimate friends of 
Saint-Evremond. He was known as an extravagant debauchee and as a 
successful and unscrupulous gambler. When Saint-Evremond refers to 
himself as “cet homme A qui le commerce de |’abbé de Villarceaux avait 
inspiré les intentions d’une industrie peu louable,”’ he may be simply sug- 
gesting that the notorious abbé had been a bad influence on him. Consider- 
ing his fondness for allusiveness, however, and the Furetiére definition of 
industrie as “dexterité, adresse 4 faire quelquechose, finesse, invention,”’ 
he may have meant that he had learned from Villarceaux the art of improv- 
ing his luck at cards by means of a little dexterity. During his old age in 
London, Saint-Evremond admitted that 


. .. les gens d’un grossier honneur 
Pour de semblables tours d’adresse 
Me nommoient quelquefois Pipeur. .. * 





2. Paul Chapponiére, ‘‘Les Premiéres Années d’exil de Saint-Evremond,” RHL, 
29, 1922, 398. 
3. Guvres mélées, IV, 161. 
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Mile de Leuville was Villarceaux’s aunt. She and her sister, the Marquise 
de Villarceaux, were friends of Scarron. She was by no means Saint-Evre- 
mond’s only acquaintance in theScarron group; D’Elbéne, D’Albret, Cléram- 
bault and of course Ninon were friends both of Scarron and of Saint-Evre- 
mond. Strangely enough, neither author ever mentions the other, and there 
is no evidence that the two ever came into direct contact. 

The other two references are without particular significance. The Duke 
of Montagu was an old friend; Monsieur d’Obeil, on the other hand, is not 
mentioned elsewhere in Saint-Evremond’s correspondence and was pre- 
sumably one of Bellefonds’ devout friends, not a member of Saint-Evre- 
mond’s worldly and rather dissolute circle. 

Bellefonds himself is a rather astonishing addition to the list of Saint- 
Evremond’s correspondents. It is clear that they had known each other 
fairly well before Saint-Evremond’s exile. Both had been involved in the 
Norman Fronde, had belonged to Fouquet’s group, and had accompanied 
the Comte de Soissons’ 1660 mission to England. There exists, in another 
Bibliothéque Nationale MS, a scurrilous piece of verse about Bellefonds 
ascribed to Saint-Evremond, which definitely appears to be authentic. It 
can be dated 1658. A few lines are enough to indicate the character of the 
piece: 


Quand Bellefonds perdit son pucelage 

Non au bordel avecque des putains 

En adultére ou bien concubinage, 

Et moins encore avecque des nonains, 

Mais en honnéte et juste mariage 

L’Esprit au ciel plus qu’au lit attaché 

Trés saintement il pressait son ouvrage. . . .‘ 


The personal attack, the abusive but amusing tone, are reminiscent of 
many of the little pieces in verse that Saint-Evremond wrote before his 
exile. The contrast between this gay, outspoken mockery and the elaborate 
politeness and ironical undertones of the letter illustrates the change that 
took place in his attitude after his exile. Before, there was in his writing a 
sharpness that seemed to his victims very much like insolence; after, he 
had belatedly learned to be more careful, and to make mild mockery sound 
very much like genuine flattery. 

It is unlikely that other letters between Saint-Evremond and Bellefonds 
exist. Nothing indicates a sustained correspondence. The letter is no more 
than a momentary contact between two men who had known each other 
well and who exemplify antithetical seventeenth-century types: the 
libertin and the dévot. 


Wesleyan University 


4. B.N. MS. f. fr. 15263 fol. 55. 











THE ABBE DE PRADES IN EXILE 
By Donald Schier 


WHEN the second volume of the Encyclopédie was put on sale in January, 
1752, its appearance coincided with the climax of the troubles besetting one 
of Diderot’s friends and collaborators, the Abbé Jean-Martin de Prades. 
The Abbé appeared in that volume as the author of the article “Certitude,” 
which purported to defend the truths of religion, and had also written the 
famous thesis! which shortly before had been presented to the Sorbonne in 
fulfillment of one of the requirements for the licence. Although the uni- 
versity had at first accepted the thesis, it was forced to reconsider because 
of the hue and cry raised by enemies of the Encyclopédie. After long debate 
the Sorbonne, on January 27, by a vote of eighty-two to fifty-four, con- 
demned ten propositions in the thesis? and deprived the Abbé de Prades not 
only of his university degrees but also of his priestly functions. 

This action was promptly followed by mandements from the Archbishop 
of Paris and the Bishops of Montauban and Auxerre, repeating the terms 
of the Sorbonne’s condemnation; and on March 31, 1752, Benedict XIV 
promulgated a Bull confirming the Sorbonne’s decision. Not to be outdone, 
the civil authorities issued lettres de cachet against De Prades and against 
his friend and fellow-worker on the Encyclopédie, the Abbé Yvon. As if to 
illustrate the relationship between the condemnation of the thesis and De 
Prades’ article for the Encyclopédie, an arrét du conseil, dated February 7, 
suppressed the first two volumes of that great work. 

The two Abbés fled to Holland.’ The situation there, while difficult, was 
not desperate, for De Prades had in D’Alembert a conscientious friend; 
and he was soon to find others in Voltaire and D’Argens, both of whom 
were at this time in favor at the Prussian court. D’Alembert recommended 
De Prades to Voltaire,‘ certain that any victim of the Sorbonne would 
enlist his sympathies. 

Voltaire at once undertook to find a place for the “heretical Abbé.” 

1. Jerusalem Coelesti, quaestio theologica: Quis est ille, cujus in faciem Deus in- 
spiravit vitae? Gen. cap. 2 v. 7. (Thesis quam tueri conabitur Joannes Martinus de 
Prades die 18 novembris anno 1751) 4°, 11 pp. 

2. René-Louis, Marquis d’Argenson, Mémoires et Journal inédit (Paris: Jannet) 
V, 70. The ten condemned propositions are given in French in Diderot, @uvres com- 
plétes (Assézat et Tourneux) I, 435-436. 

3. The Abbé Yvon, whose friendship for De Prades seems to have diminished in 
exile, apparently did not accompany him to Berlin. Yvon returned to Paris in Febru- 
ary, 1762, and had so far reformed that one year later he published the first volume 
of a defense of Christophe de Beaumont against Rousseau. See Louis Petit de Bachau- 
mont, Mémoires secrets pour servir 4 Vhistoire de la République des Lettres depuis 


1762 jusqu’d nos jours, ou Journal d’un observateur (London, 1777) XI, 369-370. 
4. Voltaire, Zuvres completes (Moland) XX XVII, 465, note. 
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He first thought of establishing De Prades as reader to the Margravine of 
Bayreuth,® but later wrote to D’Argens from Potsdam describing the Abbé 
as “naif, gai, instruit et capable de s’instruire en peu de temps, intrépide 
dans la philosophie, dans la probité et dans le mépris pour les fanatiques et 
les fripons,”’* and sugesting that he be given a place in the king’s en- 
tourage.’ Voltaire saw in De Prades “le plus dréle d’hérésiarque qui ait 
jamais été excommunié,’’* and reported that he was bearing his bad fortune 
with a smile. Voltaire found a room in his own house for the Abbé while 
they awaited the king’s decision. In August, De Prades was engaged in 
writing his Apologie which, according to Voltaire, he intended to send to 
Pope Benedict. Frederick finally accepted De Prades to replace La Mettrie 
as his reader and one of his secretaries. 

Evidently De Prades had not been out of touch with Diderot, for when 
the Apologie appeared in 1753 it contained as its third section an attack 
on various points in the condemnation of De Prades which Diderot had 
written and published in answer to the instruction pastorale of the Bishop 
of Auxerre.’ The closing pages of this third section are remarkable for their 
eloquence, but since they are not by De Prades they cannot be examined 
here. Indeed, it is not even necessary to examine in detail the rest of the 
Apologie, for in it De Prades defends the orthodoxy of each of the con- 
demned propositions one after the other. One example of his defense will 
suffice. The proposition is the third of those condemned by the Sorbonne, 
“Vel ipsa vera Religio nec est, nec esse potest, alia a lege naturali magis 
evoluta”’: 


La Morale de notre Religion n’est en effet autre chose que la Loi naturelle plus 
développée. Un Déiste ne sauroit méme s’exprimer ainsi; et cette expression plus 
développée, que j’ajoute, ne peut lui convenir, parce que je fais sentir par lA que cette 
Loi devoit étre développée par un Envoyé de Dieu: car si j’avois voulu dire seule- 
ment, la Loi naturelle plus développée par la raison de "homme, la phrase seroit 
ridicule. Aussi les Déistes qui ne reconnoissent point |’Envoyé de Dieu, disent 
seulement que la religion n’est que la Loi naturelle.'® 


Here, as in other writings of De Prades, such as the article ““Certitude,” 
one must face the question of his sincerity. Certainly, in the considerable 
polemic stirred up by the Apologie, the contemporaries were unanimous in 
considering that the new book reinforced the old position, and did not 


5. Ibid., p. 462. 

6. Ibid., p. 464. 

7. On the help rendered to De Prades by Voltaire and D’Argens, see A. Gazier, 
“L’Abbé de Prades, Voltaire et Frédéric II,’’ Mélanges de littérature et d’histotre 
(Armand Colin, 1904), pp. 195-208. 

8. Voltaire, XXXVII, 465. 

9. Diderot, loc. cit., I, 432. 

10. Apologie de M. lV’ Abbé de Prades (Amsterdam: chez Michel Rey, 1753), pp. 
53-54. 
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indicate that the Abbé had moved nearer to orthodoxy." Indeed, it is 
difficult to see what purpose the book was supposed to serve, for in it De 
Prades took occasion to praise Bayle, Malpighi, Musschenbroek, Hart- 
soeker and Nieuwentyt, and to dismiss summarily Descartes, Clarke and 
Malebranche. In considering the Apologie one must also take into account 
Frederick’s remark: ‘‘L’Abbé de Prades a un esprit naturel, des saillies, 
une étourderie étonnante, un fond de malignité que l’on ne trouve que chez 
les prétres.’’"? Either we have here an example of this malignité, or we are 
dealing with a kind of stupidity of which De Prades was never accused. 

After the Apologie had appeared, Voltaire wrote to Frederick that it 
was “‘un gros livre plein d’un fatras théologique, et od l’abbé de Prades est 
toujours misérablement obligé de soutenir ce qu’il ne croit pas,’ and that 
appears to be close to the truth of the matter. Certainly the A pologie would 
not have re-established De Prades in the good graces of the Church despite 
the protestations of orthodoxy it contains; this result was brought about 
only when Frederick himself took a hand in the affair. 

However, another defense of De Prades must now be considered. This is 
the tract called ‘‘Le Tombeau de la Sorbonne,” which describes with much 
sarcastic detail the condemnation of the thesis. The authorship of this piece 
has been much disputed. Quérard"™ and Bengesco" attribute it to De Prades. 
It has been held that the Abbé furnished the facts to Voltaire who then 
wrote, or rewrote, the article as it stands.'* This latter hypothesis seems the 
more acceptable to the present writer, for if the style of the “Tombeau”’ 
is not the best Voltaire, especially at the beginning, it is considerably better 
than the best De Prades. On the other hand, coincidences in phrasing’’ 
certainly seem to indicate that the Abbé had a share in the writing of the 
piece. 

Since December, 1751, De Prades’ fortunes had gone from bad to worse. 
They were now to take a turn for the better. He was established as secre- 
tary to Frederick, and in that capacity answered the letters of Voltaire who 
by this time was out of favor, and who must have felt in reading what De 
Prades wrote at the king’s orders that he had raised up a Frankenstein’s 
monster. Frederick, however, was ready to do more for De Prades than 


11. See, for example, Lettres famandes, ou Histoire des contradictions de la prétendue 
Religion Naturelle [by Duhamel] (Lille, 1752), pp. 136-137. See also Nouvelles Ec- 
clésiastiques, 16 oct., 1754, p. 168. 

12. Unterhaltungen mit Friedrich dem Grossen, Memoiren und Tagebiicher von Hein 
rich de Catt, herausgegeben von Reinhold Koser. Publikationen aus den K. Preus- 
sischen Staatsarchiven, Zweiundzwanzigster Band (Leipzig: Herzel, 1884), p. 21. 

13. Voltaire, loc. cit., p. 527. 

14. La France littéraire, VII, 324. 

15. Voltaire, bibliographie de ses euvres, II, 70-71. 

16. Voltaire, XXIV, 17, note. 

17. ‘*... quand ils [les Jésuites] se sont proposés pour la Théologie & la Morale 
{4 l’Encyclopédie] on n’a voulu ni d’une Théologie ni d’une Morale de Jésuites”’ 
(Apologie, p. 6, note). The same sentence occurs in the ‘“Tombeau.’’ See Voltaire, 
XXIV, 18. 
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provide him employment; he was prepared to use his influence to have the 
Abbé reinstated in his degrees and prerogatives. Camille Daux'* draws a 
touching picture of the erring young priest brought to sign his submission 
to the Church through the counsel and good offices of the saintly Bishop of 
Breslau. The reality was somewhat different. 

Frederick had at his disposal benefices in Silesia to which he wished to 
name De Prades. He was prevented from doing so, however, by the con- 
demnations outstanding against the Abbé. It was therefore essential that 
the verdict of the Sorbonne be reversed by that body. Since the benefices 
were in Silesia, the King had recourse to the Bishop of Breslau. Because 
he thus came to play a considerable réle in De Prades’ affairs, the Bishop’s 
motives and personality must be briefly considered. He was Phillipp 
Gotthard, Graf von Schafgotsch (1716-1795) who had become Bishop of 
Breslau in 1748 with Frederick’s help. That he was not excessively narrow 
in his religious views may be gathered from the letter which he wrote to 
Frederick after his nomination: 


Je puis préter serment 4 V. M. que les principes de ma théologie sont tout-a-fait 
conformes A la fagon de penser de V. M. Et pourvu qu’Elle me permette de pouvoir 
sauver le dehors dans toutes occasions, j’indiquerai toujours le premier toutes les 
voies les plus courtes & les plus sires pour parvenir aux buts que V. M. Se propose.” 


Something of the Bishop’s reputation may be learned from the diary of 
Count von Lehndorff: 


Von da gehe ich auf einen grossen Ball, den der Graf Bonins zu Ehre gibt . . . Der 
Bischof von Breslau, Graf Schafgotsch, dem man den Spitznamen “Bischof von 
Sodom” gegeben hat, ist auch da. Er ist ein elender Mensch, der weder Herz noch 
Charakter besitzt, ein Wiistling und ein Filz dazu.?° 


These insights into the character of the Bishop of Breslau are offered 
because most source-books have taken De Prades’ reconciliation with the 
Church at face value. Its sincerity becomes the less believable as the manner 
of its accomplishment is considered. 

The Bishop began the campaign for De Prades’ rehabilitation by writing 
to the Pope once in the middle of the year and again on November 5, 1753," 
asking that the Pontiff intervene in behalf of De Prades, and giving assur- 
ances that the Abbé was a loyal and even militant partisan of the Church at 
Frederick’s irreligious court. The letter also reminded the Pope that 

18. Une Réhabilitation: ’ Abbé Jean-Martin de Prades, extrait de la Science Cath- 
olique, octobre-novembre, 1902 (Paris: Sueur-Charrvey, 1902), pp. 15-17. 

19. Heinrich Pigge, Die Religidse Toleranz Friedrichs des Grossen (Mainz, 1899), 
pp. 200-201. 

20. Dreissig Jahre am Hofe Friedrichs des Grossen, aus den Tagebiichern des Reichs- 
grafen Ernst Ahasverus Heinrich von Lehndorff, ed. Karl-Eduard Schmidt-Létzen 
(Gotha: Perthes, 1907) II, 129. 

21. Correspondance de Benoit XIV, ed. Emile de Heeckeren, (Paris: Plon, 1912) 
II, 308. 
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Frederick was taking a most active interest in the affair, so that Benedict 
was both cajoled and covertly threatened.” 

As a result of these démarches Benedict suggested in a letter dated De- 
cember 12, 1753, to the Cardinal de Tencin that he expedite the reconsidera- 
tion of De Prades’ case by the Sorbonne, and proposed that if De Prades 
signed a public submission to the papal censure he be absolved of “‘irregulari- 
ties” and rendered able to enter into possession of his benefices. On Janu- 
ary 16, 1754, he added: “‘L’Eglise ne peut juger que de l’extérieur, et si elle 
le trouve bon et suffisant, elle regoit 4 conciliation, car il lui est toujours 
loisible de se rétracter si elle s’est trompée.’’” 

The Cardinal de Tencin then wrote to the Sorbonne asking that the 
affair be reopened. On receipt of this letter the Sorbonne held a general 
convocation during which three commissioners were named to inquire 
into what should be the action of the Faculty. This committee decided: 1) 
that if De Prades retracted, the Pope “pourroit user d’indulgence 4 son 
égard.’”’* (This phrase was chosen in order to forestall! a doctrinal question 
as to the Pope’s right to lift a censure, since there was a difference of opinion 
on this point between French and Italian theologians.) 2) De Prades should 
send copies of his retraction to the Sorbonne, the Archbishop of Paris, 
and the Bishop of Montauban, together with a letter in which he would 
express “‘l’extréme douleur qu’il avoit du scandale que sa thése avoit 
causé, & du mauvais exemple qu’il avoit donné.’’””® 

The draft of a letter to the Pope embodying these conditions was sub- 
mitted to the Assembly on the seventh and eighth of January, 1754. The 
debate was continued on the eleventh, and the decision put off until the 
fifteenth and again to the twenty-first of January. Finally the draft was 
accepted and dispatched to the Holy See. The conditions were acceptable 
to Benedict, and during the first week of March he sent the text of the 
retraction to Bishop Schafgotsch to be handed to De Prades.2* The Abbé 
had written a penitent letter to the Syndic of the Faculty, Le Févre, on 
February 5, and the Pope was very well satisfied with it, the Cardinal de 
Tencin having forwarded a copy to Rome. The Sorbonne next received 
another letter from De Prades enclosing a signed copy of the retraction 
dated April 6 at Potsdam.?’ 

Although the Sorbonne was now prepared to withdraw its objections to 

22. The letter is printed in Pitces nouvelles et curieuses sur l’affaire de l’abbé de 
Prades (1754), pp. 7-8. 

23. Benedict XIV, op. cit., pp. 308, 316. 

24. Pieces nouvelles, p. 22. 

25. Ibid., p. 24. 

26. Benedict XIV, op. cit., p. 325. 

27. The text of the retraction was as follows: ‘‘Huic decreto facti mei poenitens 
ego me animo subjicio eidemque puré ac simpliciter subscribo. Proscripta in ipsa 
These, ac propositiones sub iisdem prorsus censuris rejicio, ac detestor quidquid 
Romana damnat Ecclesia et ego sincero animo condemno.”’ Acta Sacrae Facultatis 


Parisiensis Circa Joannem-Martinum de Prades adjunctis instrumentis ad deliberata 
Decretaque pertinentibus (Paris: Garnier, 1754), p. 34. 
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the thesis, it had as yet made no move to restore De Prades to his degrees. 
Hence, on June 14, the Faculty listened to the reading of a new letter from 
the Cardinal de Tencin, which tactfully urged the doctors to comply with 
the Pope’s wishes in this matter: ‘Je ne dis rien sur la demande que fait 
le Pape a la Faculté. Elle est trop sage pour avoir besoin d’étre guidée dans 
ce que son respect pour le grand Pape qui vous gouverne doit lui dicter.’”** 

Another committee was formed under the chairmanship of Tamponnet 
to consider this problem. They reported on July 1 that the degrees might 
be restored, but expressed the fear that in so doing the Faculty would be 
going against the king’s wishes, since the lettres de cachet were still in effect. 
This difficulty was met by a letter from D’Argenson which made clear that 
Louis XV had every intention of placating Frederick if possible, and 
ordered the Sorbonne to comply with Benedict’s wishes.” Finally, on 
August 19, the Sorbonne sent a letter to the Pope informing him that the 
restitution had been made. 

In this whole affair the principal concern of everyone seems to have been 
to save what Bishop Schafgotsch called the “dehors.’’ Benedict was in a 
position such that it was essential to satisfy Frederick, for otherwise, as 
the Pope wrote, “nous aurions un dépit violent.’*° The Abbé de Prades 
was no doubt eager for the archdiaconate of Glogau, which produced a 
revenue of 10,000 livres. The Sorbonne clearly wanted to salvage its reputa- 
tion, and this accounts, no doubt, for its publishing a “white paper”’ on the 
whole affair, the Acta Sacrae Facultatis Parisiensis Circa Joannem-M arti- 
num de Prades. In the end, Frederick had his way, De Prades his arch- 
diaconate as well as a canonicate at Oppeln, and the armed truce between 
the Papacy and the Kingdom of Prussia continued; but one cannot say 
that the cause of religion had won a striking victory. The Journal of 
Barbier sums up the matter: ‘‘Cette rétractation a été suivie d’un mande- 
ment de monseigneur |’évéque de Montauban en action de graces 4 Dieu 
du retour de cet ecclésiastique aux vérités de la religion, et de son repentir. 
Les gens sensés savent 4 quoi s’en tenir sur toutes ces miséres.’”*! 

From 1753 to 1757 De Prades enjoyed Frederick’s favor. He continued 
to act as secretary and reader to the king, and probably gloried somewhat 
too much in his privileged position. At least, so much can be inferred from 
what was said by De Chevrier in “Le Colporteur’’: ““L’Abbé de Prades . . . 
se targuant 4 Berlin de l’accés qu’il avoit auprés du roi, disoit si communé- 
ment & a tout propos, le roi m’a dit, que le nom lui en est resté & en parlant 
de lui, on dit l’abbé le roi m’a dit.””” 

28. Acta, p. 35. 

29. Acta, p. 41. 

30. Benedict XIV, op. cit., p. 350. 

31. E. J. F. Barbier, Journal historique et anecdotique du régne de Louis XV, ed. 
A. de Villegille, Société de l’Histoire de France, (Paris: Renouard, 1856) IV, 27. 

32. Cuvres completes (London, 1774), I, 89, note. The same story is told by D’Ar- 


gens, Histoire de l’esprit humain, ou Mémoires secrets et universels de la République 
des Lettres (Berlin, 1767), I, 350, note 73. 
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Frederick was instrumental in obtaining for his petit excommunié more 
than merely ecclesiastical honors. De Prades was the first speaker at the 
annual public meeting of the Royal Academy in Berlin on January 28, 1753. 
Before a brilliant gathering which included Prince Frederick William of 
Prussia, the Prince of Anhalt-Céthen, the Duke of Holstein and personages 
from the court, he delivered a eulogy of General de Still.** On May 10, he 
was formally elected to membership in the Academy.™ Three years later a 
paragraph in the Nowvelle Bibliotheque Germanique announced that “‘S. A. 
Monseigneur le Prince de Schaftgotsch [sic] Evéque de Breslau & M. |’abbé 
de Prades ont été agrégés au nombre des Honoraires.’’*> 

Until the Seven Years War (1756-1763) no difficulty seems to have 
arisen for De Prades in Berlin, although he may not have been happy there. 
““Croyez-moi [he wrote to D’Argens] je me sonde rigoureusement dans le 
poste que j’occupe; je le dois, et avec tout cela on manque. Telle est la 
faiblesse humaine.” To Voltaire he wrote: “Je m’enveloppe dans mon 
stoicisme, me bornant 4 la pratique de mes devoirs et 4 la recherche du 
petit nombre de gens honnétes, et je n’y dis rien, je renferme mes chagrins 
en moi-méme, mais le diable n’y perd rien.’’** 

He attended to the King’s more personal correspondence with Voltaire, 
D’Alembert, Algarotti and others, and appears tohave been on very friendly 
terms with D’Argens, who defended him even after his disgrace.*” There is 
perhaps a hint of a eooling on Frederick’s part when he writes, in answer 
to a bantering inquiry from D’Argens about De Prades: ‘‘J’ai laissé l’abbé 
en Saxe, ne voulant pas souiller ses mains pures de sang catholique.’’** 

The fact is that during the Seven Years War Frederick became very 
suspicious of the Catholic clergy, the more since he was engaged in fighting 
two Catholic countries, France and Austria.** The undoubted treason of 
Schafgotsch, who went over to the Austrian side, must have made him 
suspicious of De Prades. Reports reaching Paris said that De Prades had 
actually been involved in Schafgotsch’s change of side: ‘Il est trés vrai 
que cette Majesté a eu lieu de se plaindre de la conduite dudit abbé; il a 
manqué essentiellement 4 la reconnoissance «& & la fidélité qu’il lui devoit, 
en trempant dans un complot formé conjointement avec |’Evéque de 
Breslau.’”*° 

Frederick himself did not accuse De Prades of complicity with Schaf- 


33. Nouvelle Bibliotheque Germanique, jan., fév., mars, 1753, p. 236. 

34. Ibid., avril, mai, juin, 1753, p. 456. 

35. Ibid., avril, mai, juin, 1756, p. 449. 

36. De Catt, op. cit., p. 422. 

37. Hist. de Vesprit humain, Lettre XXIV. 

38. Correspondance entre Frédéric II ... et le Marquis d’Argens (K6nigsberg, 
1798) I, 46. 

39. Pigge, op. cit., p. 226. 

40. Bachaumont, Mémoires, I, 155-156. This information was contained in a 
letter from Frederick to D’Alembert. 
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gotsch, but his remarks on the subject to D’Argens are not very specific: 


J’ai été obligé de faire arréter l’abbé; il a fait l’espion, & j’en ai beaucoup de 
preuves évidentes: cela est bien infame & bien ingrat.“ 


J’ai été affligé de la trahison de l’abbé [he wrote later] mais la chose n’est que trop 
certaine; la séduction s’est faite cet hiver 4 Dresde, il m’a vendu indignement & 
comme il s’est trouvé 4 mon armée il a averti |’ennemi de tout ce qui est parvenu 
& sa connoissance. Depuis que je |’ai fait arréter mes démarches ont été cachées & 
tout a bien réussi. 


Furthermore, a note to the Conversations of De Catt states that ‘Il est stir 
que l’abbé a trahi son bienfaiteur. On a surpris des lettres.’ 

Against this evidence we must set the testimony of Thiébault. A long 
acquaintance with Frederick’s court and numerous sources of information 
led him to believe that De Prades had been the victim of a plot. He com- 
ments on Frederick’s habit of taking up “learned, reflective, yet ordinary 
men” only to discard them when their usefulness was past. According to 
Thiébault the whole court was convinced of De Prades’ innocence, but 
feared to name his calumniator. This was, Thiébault finally decided, the 
Abbé Bastiani, an influential man at court who also held benefices in 
Silesia.“ 

At this distance it is impossible to decide the degree of De Prades’ guilt, 
if guilt there was. Frederick himself seems to have had some doubts, for 
although he imprisoned the Abbé in the fortress of Magdeburg for the 
duration of the war, the imprisonment was lenient. According to D’Argens, 
the Abbé did not study theology during that period, but devoted himself to 
winning more than 30,000 livres at cards from Austrian prisoners of war. 
“Cette somme,”’ says D’Argens, “‘valoit mieux pour lui que celle de Saint 
Thomas.’’*> 

As soon as the war was over Frederick seems to have been willing to for- 
give, and even forget to a limited extent. The Mémoires of Bachaumont, 
under the date of June 26, 1763, state that De Prades “‘est rentré en grace.’’** 
A letter from Frederick to D’Argens describes the King’s treatment of De 
Prades as follows: “. . . malgré ses procédés, qui n’ont pas été nets 4 mon 
égard, je sais m’arréter dans mes ressentimens; que pourvu qu’il devienne 
sage je trouverai 4 l’accommoder de quelque bénéfice ce qui lui est d’autant 
plus indispensable que toutes les portes catholiques lui sont fermées.””*” 

41. Correspondance, I, 52 (Nov. 15, 1757). 

42. Ibid., I, 54 (Dec. 19, 1757). 

43. De Catt, op. cit., p. 134, note. 

44. Dieudonné Thiébault, Frédéric le Grand, ou mes Souvenirs de Vingt Ans de 
Séjour & Berlin (Paris, 1827), V, 403. On the incredible career of Bastiani, Ibid., 
II, 43-44. 

45. Hist. de Vesprit humain, Lettre XXIV. 


46. I, 263. 
47. Correspondance, I, 56. 
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De Prades may have returned to court for a time, as is stated by Bachau- 
mont, but it is certain that he soon retired to Glogau, where he lived until 
his death in 1782. 

There remains to be considered the question of De Prades’ authorship of 
that Abrégé de V’histoire ecclésiastique de {l’abbé Claude] Fleury for which 
Frederick wrote a preface and which is included among the King’s works. 
Voltaire was sure that the text was by De Prades;“* so was the Allge- 
meine Deutsche Bibliothek; and the Abbé Denina (La Prusse littéraire 
[Berlin: Rottmann, 1791], VII, 167) is categorical on the subject. On the 
other hand Barbier®® denies that De Prades could have written the text 
since his disgrace occurred in 1757 and Frederick did not become interested 
in Fleury until 1762, during the siege of Schweidnitz. It has been shown, 
however, that De Prades’ disgrace was neither absolute nor final, and there 
is no real objection to the idea that he was entrusted by Frederick with the 
making of the abridgment. The book is a five-hundred page sottisier, listing 
all the absurdities, inconsistencies, and incoherencies of church history. It is 
a completely uninspired compilation, compared to which Frederick’s 
violent preface is brilliant. 

The Abbé’s death in 1782 left no traces in Frederick’s published corre- 
spondence. Thiébault says that De Prades had lived “‘fort retiré et presque 
oublié” in Glogau for many years before his death.*' Among De Prades’ 
effects was the manuscript of a translation from Tacitus. Frederick tried to 
find a publisher for it but was unsuccessful; and estimating that it might 
be worth 100 louis, he sent it, along with De Prades’ money and other 
property, to his heirs in France. It has since disappeared. So ended in 
obscurity the “‘heretical Abbé”? who had known extraordinary reversals of 
fortune, and whose fate had once been the concern of kings, a Pope, and 
most of the educated world. 


Carleton College 


48. Voltaire, XLIV, 350. 

49. XCII, 206. 

50. Dictionnaire des anonymes, art. ‘“‘Abrégé.”’ 
51. Op. cit., V, 400. 








REVIEWS 


Gautier de Coinci: De La Bonne Enpereris qui garda loiaument sen mariage. 
Edited by Erik von Kremer. Helsinki: Annales Academiae Scientiarum 
Fennicae, B82?, 1953. Pp. 288. 


De La Bonne Enpereris is the story of a chaste wife unjustly accused by 
her brother-in-law. Though condemned to death by her husband, she is 
saved by a man who takes her into his household. The latter’s brother, 
finding his amorous attentions repulsed, murders his nephew to ruin her. She 
is exiled and on the way sailors of the ship, rebuffed, would have thrown her 
into the sea had not the Blessed Virgin intervened. The empress’ enemies 
are now struck with leprosy and she acquires an herb that will cure them. 
Lepers, among them her enemies, seek her out and she cures them after they 
have publicly confessed their crimes. Her husband, recognizing his error, 
wishes her return but she renounces the world to serve Christ in a convent, 
where she eventually dies in the odor of sanctity. 

This tale represents a ramification of a theme widely diffused in both 
Oriental and Occidental story-collections: the Sanscrit Soukasaptati, the 
Persian Touti-Nameh, Mille et une Nuits, Mille et un Jours, the Gesta 
Romanorum, Florence de Rome, Le Dit de Flourence de Rome, the German 
Kaiserchronik and Hildegarde, several Latin and vulgar versions as well as 
Gautier’s French one. Beyond reviewing the findings of Walienskéld, 
Stefanovié, and Fahlin, and adopting a temporary position! between the 
two main sides of the debate on the genesis of the tale, Kremer refrains 
from further discussion of the thorny problem. He does, however, illustrate 
with parallel passages from the Latin text of MS BN 14.463 that Gautier’s 
immediate source was probably a Latin redaction of the group represented 
by this MS, and he underlines Mussafia’s contention that the fourteenth- 
century Spanish version is a faithful translation of Gautier’s poem. 

Kremer had already proved his apprenticeship in Langfors’ seminar of 
Old French Philology with an edition in 1950 of Du Clerc qui fame espousa 
et puis la lessa;? he acquits himself equally well in this critical edition of 
another miracle by Gautier. Constructed along the general lines of previous 
editions of Gautier’s work that have issued from the Helsinki School, the 
present edition replaces the old and uncritical one of Méon.* 

Following identification of the 102 marginal glosses (the editor counts 


1. His position seems close to that of Louis Karl (whom he does not cite) as dis- 
cussed in RLR, LII (1909), 163-180. 

2. AASF, B66? (Helsinki, 1950). See the reviews by Hatzfeld, Spec., XXVII 
(1952), 262-265; Whitehead, MLR, XLVII (1952), 240-241; Holmes, RP, V (1952), 
335; Warne, FS, VII (1953), 64-65; Lecoy, R, LXXIV (1953), 250-251. 

3. Nouveau recueil de fabliauz et contes inédites des poetes francais des XII°, XIII*, 
XIVe et XV® siécles (Paris, 1823), II, 1-128. The abbé Poquet omitted this miracle 
from his edition of Gautier’s works. 
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109)* relative to La Bonne Enpereris, Kremer lists the 24 MSS involved 
and briefly describes the six chosen as the edition’s basis: BM N Sty. These 
choices seem justified enough, in view of previous studies of the MS filia- 
tions by Ducrot-Granderye, Vilamo-Pentti, and others. The verses cited 
(pages 41-43) to indicate the relationship between St, Ny, Sty, MSt, Mt are 
not exhaustive but the data are sufficient to show the presence of the two 
main groups St and Ny; it is already well known that M is a good MS and 
that B represents the important group BHv26k. 

A table of rhymes includes all the masculine ones but of the feminine only 
those exhibiting rich rhyme. Thus the utility of the table is seriously re- 
duced. The total feminine rhymes number 1068 (as opposed to the 922 
masculine) of which only 224 are listed. Observations on the language are 
few in number but adequate in view of previous studies of Gautier’s lan- 
guage. We are not told how often the base MS (N) has been abandoned in 
the establishment of the text; I count 448 cases in the 3980 verses of the 
poem—11.25%.*° The critical apparatus omits, we are told (page 68), 
purely graphic variants; this has become customary in modern editions but 
editors do not, as a rule, like Kremer, omit proper-name variants (which 
he lists, for the greater part, only in the Table of Proper Names). 

I submit the following random observations on the Text and Notes: 
v. 39 insert semicolon; 42 replace comma by period; 47 replace period by 
semicolon; 165 comma after deables; 167 comma; 201 read qu’i for qui; 219 
comma; 342 mesire should be divided into two words; 404 comma; 781 for 
famese read fame se; 1555 read qu’i not qui (which makes the note super- 
fluous); 1563, 1566 replace periods by semicolons; 1651 replace comma by 
semicolon; 1988 read Le pis que tu puez fait tu m’as; 2043, 2197 add 
semicolons; 2645 add period; 2647 replace period by semicolon; 2895 if 
cun is not a misprint for con it is an isolated example; 3215 read .J. for .J.; 
p. 223, n. 288 B traitiez occurs on p. 80 as traciez; n. 1304 delete S from 
MSty buisnarz for the variant given is musars; n. 1319 accent Beguines; 
n. 1412 bien qu’au occurs as b. q’au in the text; n. 2461 for vv. 2516-18 
read 1217-18; n. 2827 the varia lectio for Sty is found only here though its 
absence from the variants cannot be justified on orthographical grounds. 

The Table of Proper Names includes forms which should also appear in 
the variants.* Why are not the variant forms of La Madelainne here? The 
variant of B given for Wistace (v. 2523) is also found in y. Omitted from 

4, Minor inaccuracies throughout the Introduction include: p. 32, v. 3747 read 
la lettre for le lettre (cf. p. 211); p. 36, fn. 2 read Chasteé for Chastée; p. 41, v. 1274 
comma after dame; p. 42, v. 1912 commas after lasse lasse and for Ny 2207 read Ny 
2212; p. 53 the rubric ies is rather iés; p. 58 under the rubric aches read le saches for 
8.; p. 61 the rubrics zece and ies are out of alphabetical order; p. 65, v. 2503 is out of 
ag and Viininen in their editions of Gautier’s De Sainte Leocade 
and D’une fame de Laon each departed from their base MS (N) in about 8% of the 


verses. 
6. Ipocras, Jonas, Muriaus, Naaman, Pharaon, Putipharon. 
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the list are Dieu, Evangile, Fortune, Jhesus Crist, Vierge, and their synonyms. 
Verse references are exact and complete except for sixteen additional oc- 
currences of Romme’ and for Pous v. 93. 

Verbal and substantival items in the Glossary are listed under their 
infinitive and oblique forms even though these do not occur in the text. 
What is gained by this method in preference to an alphabetical listing of 
the forms actually found? There is no indication of the principle which 
determined inclusion or exclusion. Acoinie means intime rather than amie; 
no meaning is provided for alumer (s’exciter ?); beer, be read bé; bouler, add 
boulez (464); braidi, accent emporte; broche, read chascuns for chascun; 
cenele, for B cinele read By c.; despense, the meaning s’abandonne a applies 
to neither reference—for the first passage means “Elle livre son corps & 
n’importe qui” and the second, “‘J’aime mieux étre engloutie par la mer 
que de me livrer en partie (generail) ou en entier (despense) 4 ces mauvaises 
gens’’; desveement, read affiche for afiche; estrangier, read Mier for Muer; 
fauvele, read Bty f. for Bt f.; flaeler, B flaielle reads flajelle in the variants; 
latree, read My lastree for M 1.; the verb monder is listed, why not the adj. 
monde (1324, 2093, 2193, 2878, 3869)?; nes (neis) is not consistently ac- 
cented—the accent is omitted from vv. 791, 2150, 2396, 3435, 3906 and 
should be from the other cases; poacre, add pouwacre (2453) ‘lépreux;’ puer 
(3815) is giet p. not rue p. and references to 1836, 1973 are lacking; quas 
has a cross reference to cas—why was the same not done for quautele (under 
cautele)? 

Harry F. WiLuiams 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Pierre de Ronsard: Le Second Livre des Amours. Edition critique publiée par 
Alexandre Micha. Genéve: Droz; Lille: Giard, 1951. Pp. xliv + 227. 


M. Micha has performed a very useful service in presenting this critical 
edition of the 1578 text of the second book of Ronsard’s Amours. The pub- 
lication by Hugues Vaganay in 1923-24 of the complete works of Ronsard 
in the edition of 1578 was unfortunately completely lacking in critical 
apparatus. For a small but important area M. Micha has filled this lacuna. 
In addition to an interesting and balanced introduction, the present work 
provides all of the variants for the periods preceding and following the 1578 
form of any given composition, as well as many notes which elucidate the 
text and direct the reader to Ronsard’s sources. The volume closes with four 
appendices containing compositions of the Continuation and Nouvelle 
Continuation des Amours, which Ronsard eliminated at various times from 
his work or transferred to other sections, and a fifth which gives the text 
of three sonnets to Sinope transferred from the second book of Meslanges 
(1559) to the second book of Amours (1560-72) before their suppression in 


7. Vv. 640, 653, 658, 980, 1043, 1520, 1982, 2831, 2837, 3039, 3119, 3263, 3338, 3343, 
3563, 3586. 
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1578. After the appendices one finds a brief bibliography, a glossary, and a 
table of first lines (including variants). 

The present volume may not represent adequately the degree to which 
the Second Livre des Amours must have appeared to contemporaries as a 
collaboration between Ronsard and Remy Belleau. The commentary by 
the latter merits a somewhat more generous treatment in the notes, and 
reference might have been made to the sonnet by Des Autels to Belleau, as 
well as to the commentator’s letter of dedication to ‘‘Monsieur de 8. 
Frangois, Conseiller du Roy.’”’ And one misses the sonnet that Robert 
Garnier addressed to Ronsard in honor of this book. 

The author’s introductory remarks are devoted to the ladies who inspired 
the second Amours; to a discussion of the unity of the 1578 version and a 
description of the stages by which it came into being; to the problem of 
La Mort de Marie; to the question of the ‘‘style bas” which Ronsard favored 
increasingly at about the time he was turning from Cassandre to Marie; 
and to analyses of Ronsard’s sources, originality, and versification. To each 
of these fields of interest M. Micha makes sound contributions. 

Particularly valuable are the documented observations showing that the 
“style bas,’”’ the less high-flown, less erudite, less artificial, more humanly 
natural style in which Ronsard sang of his love for Marie, had already be- 
gun to be evident before he had met the peasant girl of Bourgueil. The 
editor’s skepticism concerning the correctness of the choice of Dupin as 
her name seems well-founded—there are sonnets among those written for 
Héléne and other of Ronsard’s ladies in which the word Pin occurs with 
some prominence, yet we draw no conclusion from that fact. Equally well 
taken are the author’s comments on Ronsard’s literary sincerity. By 
avoiding a confusion between this quality and the notion of historical or 
biographical accuracy, he is able to show that the poet created his senti- 
mental life for esthetic ends, and that no loss of personal or artistic sin- 
cerity was involved. On the other hand, it does not appear that there is 
genuine ground for holding that Sinope and Marie were the same person; 
nor do I feel that the basis for believing that Ronsard transferred Sur la 
Mort de Marie from Marie de Cléves to Marie de Bourgueil is quite as 
narrow as the author imagines. 

It is my impression that M. Micha may have established his text with- 
out sufficiently consulting the edition of 1578, a copy of which is at the 
Bibliothéque Nationale (Rés., pYe 356-360). I have not attempted a thor- 
ough comparison, but a few soundings have revealed a number of passages 
in which his text departs from that of 1578, while remaining in agreement 
with that of Vaganay. In the majority of instances these departures are 
without importance, but on occasion they affect the meaning. Thus in the 
composition “Le printemps n’a point tant de fleurs” M. Micha reads (line 
5): “Ny la mer tant de poissons,” which is metrically incorrect, but in 1578 
it is: “Ny la mer n’a tant de poissons.’’ Again, in the song ‘‘Helas! je n’ay 
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pour mon objet” M. Micha reads (line 116): “Et de la ta dolente vois,” 
whereas the true reading is “Et la de ta dolente vois.”’ 

The presentation of the variants follows, as much as the adoption of a 
post-princeps text will allow, the transparent method adopted by Paul 
Laumonier for his critical edition of Ronsard. The variants of the composi- 
tions included in Sur la Mort de Marie, which will not appear for some years 
in Laumonier’s edition, have been treated with exemplary accuracy. 

It is inevitable that the notes should be much indebted to those of 
Laumonier’s critical edition and to his edition of the 1584 text, but here as 
elsewhere, M. Micha has made a serious personal contribution. 

IstpORE SILVER 
University of Connecticut 


Agrippa d’Aubigné’s Les Tragiques: a Study in Structure and Poetic 
Method. By Henry A. Sauerwein, Jr. (Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance 
Literatures and Languages, Extra Vol. X XIX) Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1953. Pp. xiv + 241. 

The subtitle of Sauerwein’s book distinguishes it from Agrippa d’Au- 
bigne’s Les Tragiques: A Study of the Baroque Style in Poetry by Imbrie 
Buffum! and gives a clue to the author’s particular approach. Relying 
solely on the text of Les Tragiques and utilizing mainly those criteria enunci- 
ated by Professor Leo Spitzer in his Linguistics and Literary History’, 
Sauerwein ably demonstrates the essential unity, the logic and the conscious 
artistry of a work that has traditionally been referred to as confused in 
plan, verbose and full of obscurity. 

In his detailed examination of the seven cantos comprising Les Tragiques,* 
Sauerwein differentiates between the “literal (narrative) sequence or line 
of development” and the “‘supra-literal or emotional line of development.” 
Such a division, however, can only be justified in the early cantos of the 
work where there is actually a ‘‘story,’”’ and one of the defects of Sauerwein’s 
book is that his method cannot be applied consistently. In his consideration 
of Miséres, for example, the author devotes almost thirty pages (29-57) to 
a most carefully documented analysis of the ‘“‘plot.’”? Nowhere else is such 
a clear-cut separation of “structure” from “method’’ possible. A similar 
summary for Princes takes up about four pages (65-69) and by the time we 
reach Vengeances, less than a page (150-151) is given to a very cursory 
outline. And yet, to the end, Sauerwein stoutly maintains that he has been 
able to “‘isolate and define the two lines of development in the poem.” 

Actually, by far the most interesting and informative part of Sauerwein’s 
study is his consideration of the supra-literal or emotional line of develop- 
ment, so I suppose one ought not to complain too much about the progres- 
1. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1951. 

2. Princeton, 1948. 

3. Miséres, Princes, La Chambre Dorée, Feux, Fers, Vengeances, Jugement. 
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sive submergence of the plot element. By cross-referencing the text, as it 
were, he establishes patterns of words or “emotional clusters,’” all of which 
are obviously intended to be implied by connotation by the use of any one. 
On the side of evil or “desnaturé’’, for example, we find “loup’”’ / Nero / 
pope / Antichrist / Catholicism (Italy, Spain) / Catherine de’ Medici / 
Injustice, etc., while on the side of good or “‘nature’”’ we see “‘agneau’”’ / 
Christ / Protestantism (England and the Huguenots) / Elizabeth I / 
Justice. Sauerwein’s meticulous and scholarly examination of the various 
semantic groups of this kind, their development and recapitulation from 
canto to canto is his most valuable contribution to the study of D’Aubigné’s 
masterpiece and their existence alone provides ample evidence of the artistic 
unity of Les Tragiques. 

The weakest part of the book is the consideration of the “styles” of the 
various cantos and the overall “‘style’’ of the whole work. Sauerwein begins 
by analyzing the text of Miséres, Princes and La Chambre Dorée. At this 
point, he introduces a chapter on style in which he refers mainly to D’Au- 
bigné’s own prefaces to Les Tragiques. Here the question of style enters 
as it concerns all the cantos, but since the author has not yet dealt in detail 
with the last four cantos, the chapter seems at the very least out of place. 
In any case, Sauerwein never gets much beyond reiterating and enlarging 
on D’Aubigné’s ownstatement that the style of Miséres is “bas et tragicque,”’ 
Princes and La Chambre Dorée “‘satyrique en quelque facon,” Feux ‘‘d’un 
style tragicque moyen”, Fers “du style tragicque eslevé’”’ whereas Ven- 
geances is “‘théologien et historial” and Jugement “‘d’un style eslevé, 
tragicque.’’> Sauerwein hedges round his exegesis of these rather vague 
generalities with Professor Spitzer’s ‘‘Style follows contents which follows 
history.”® The result is quite unilluminating and it is a pity the book ends 
on this theme since so much valuable material is included in earlier chapters 
under the examination of “emotional clusters.’ 

In the Introduction to his study, Sauerwein mentions the works of four 
recent D’Aubigné scholars and he examines very closely and critically the 
conclusions of three of them. Unfortunately he has not made available to 
himself the thesis of Roger Lassalle at Paris on Théodore Agrippa d’Au- 
bigné et le Style Satirique.* He ought either to have utilized this thesis or 
limited his own study in such a way as to eliminate a consideration of style 
per se. 

With this important reservation in mind, one can, I think, pay tribute 
to the general care with which Sauerwein has documented his evidence. 


4. A modification of the term “associational clusters” which is derived from 
Kenneth Burke, The Philosophy of Literary Form (Louisiana State University Press, 
1941) through Spitzer, op. cit., p. 32. 

5. Cf. pp. 106-121, 197, 207, 208, 211, etc. 

6. Cf. pp. 102, 105, 198-203, 209. 

7. Especially infoimative are pp. 70-93. 

8. Listed in RHL, April-June, 1948, p. 184. 
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His textual references are completely reliable and his footnotes are erudite 
without being pedantic. On the whole, his index and bibliography have 
been carefully prepared.® The aims and conclusions of each chapter have 
been stated clearly and though this occasionally makes for a certain repeti- 
tiousness, it has also the merit of bringing emphasis where it is needed. 


Victor E. GraHaM 
University of Alberta 


La Poésie francaise de 1560 4 1630. Premiére partie: De Ronsard 4 Malherbe. 
Deuxieme partie: Malherbe et son temps. Par Raymond Lebégue. 2 vols. 
Paris: Société d’Edition d’Enseignement Supérieur, 1951. Pp. 213 + 
138. 


The brief notice of Professor Lebégue’s work in “Ronsard Studies (1936- 
50)” in the Bibliotheque d’Humanisme et Renaissance (XII [1950], 343-344) 
barely touched on some of its essential characteristics. It is a work which 
rewards a second reading and justifies a fuller review. 

The book is addressed to students and originated, in fact, as a course at 
the Sorbonne. But M. Lebégue has written something far superior to a 
students’ handbook, and he may rest assured of having attained this major 
objective, among others: “. . . nous nous estimerons heureux si |’étudiant 
posséde sur d’Aubigné, Malherbe ou Théophile autre chose que des notions 
de manuel” (II, 123). 

The author treats not only individuals, but subjects: the apprenticeship 
of classicism, political and polemical poetry, encyclopaedic and scientific 
verse, religious and moral compositions, the poetry of the countryside and 
that of the Court, the theory of the baroque . . . If this has the disadvantage 
of an occasional repetition, it has the genuine advantage of sometimes per- 
mitting us to see the same phenomenon from more than one point of view. 

One may receive the impression that Ronsard has not been favorably 
treated in a work that accords him two chapters while it assigns ten to 
Malherbe. But the preponderant attention to the latter is justified by the 
fact that no thorough treatment of the poetry of Malherbe exists at present 
and by the purpose of the book, which is to describe the evolution of French 
literature toward classicism. Moreover it is, to a certain extent, counter- 
balanced by the almost constant presence of Ronsard throughout both 
volumes. In the end it is by the standard of Ronsard that the author judges 
what is great in the poetry of this period. 

M. Lebégue’s purpose explains the adoption of a span of years with so 
seemingly awkward an initial date. The terminal date is established, of 
course, by the death of Malherbe, which occurred in 1628. But the point 
de départ is curious, at first sight, for it ignores one of the great events of 

9. The following omissions were noted: From the Index, Dutoit p. 18, de Gaillon 


p. 7n., p. 25, Sperber p. 25n., Sainéan p. 72n., Huguet p. 171n., von Wartburg p. 171n., 
from the Bibliography, Sperber, Sainéan, Huguet and von Wartburg 
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French literary history: the conscious adoption of a program which, for 
all its shortcomings, emphasized what is noblest in the European literary 
tradition. By ascending a decade the author might have gathered also this 
part of the harvest, and not the poorest, for it contains fully one-half of 
Ronsard’s production and all of Du Bellay’s, not to mention much of the 
work of other members and adherents of the Pléiade. 

The fundamental literary reason for the choice of 1560 as the opening date 
is that it represents the emergence of forces that were eventually to result 
in classical doctrine and practice. By 1560, the date of Ronsard’s first 
collective edition, the habits of workmanship of the poet as demonstrated 
in the variants, and the selectivity exercised by the Court upon his thought 
and style, converged to establish a poetic and linguistic attitude, even a 
spiritual and esthetic inclination, which are already recognizable as those 
of the classical period. Paul Laumonier was justified in saying that this 
edition was one of the high points in Ronsard’s career. 

But there may have been another reason for the choice of 1560 and 1630 
as the initial and terminal dates. The author says in the “Avant-Propos”’: 


Les débuts du cours ont coincidé avec la derniére année de |’occupation ennemie. 
En analysant les poémes inspirés par nos dissensions et par l’invasion de troupes 
étrangéres, j’ai tenu 4 observer une stricte objectivité; mais il était inévitable que 
la pensée de mon juvénile auditoire et la mienne fissent des rapprochements entre 
les thémes de la poésie patriotique des années 1562 et suivantes et la situation 
tragique ov se trouvait notre pays. (I, 5.) 


In spite of the strict objectivity which the author sought, and obtained in 
great measure, these volumes are a continuous appeal to the courage of the 
French people and a perpetual insistence upon the need for maintaining 
national unity against the “external” enemy. Of the reaction of the French 
people to the atrocities of the wars of religion M. Lebégue says ‘“‘On finit 
par constater l’inutilité des guerres et des exécutions: seul |’étranger en 
profite” (I, 52). It must have required a more than academic courage, at 
a time when the creatures of Abetz had invaded every level of French so- 
ciety, to read in a lecture hall of the Sorbonne the following lines of a poem 
by Passerat “‘consacré aux mercenaires allemands’’: ““Empistolés au visage 
noirci, Diables du Rhin, n’aprochez point d’ici (I, 53),” or, in the midst of 
the rumble of the endless loot-trains audible in every corner of France, to 
refer to the soldiery “‘qui rapporte outre-Rhin 4 pleins chariots ce qu’il 
a volé dans les campagnes”’ (I, 113). Though the following lines of Ronsard 
were addressed to Queen Elizabeth of England, the moral must have been 
transparent to M. Lebégue’s listeners: 


N’offensez point par armes ni par noise, 
Si m’en croyez, la province frangoise: 

Le Frangais semble au saule verdissant: 
Plus on le coupe, et plus il est naissant, 
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Et rejetonne en branches davantage, 
Prenant vigueur de son propre dommage (I, 131). 


One is tempted, therefore, to see a strong subsidiary reason for the choice 
of the period 1560-1630 in the fact that these dates represent respectively 
the moments of the loss of French national unity with the outbreak of the 
civil war in 1562 and its recovery with the reduction of La Rochelle in 1628. 
Not only must these lectures have been a consolation and encouragement 
to those who heard them, but the work as a whole must have appeared as 
a symbol of the power and will of the French people to maintain a homo- 
geneous national life even through immensely longer periods of discord than 
the one they were then traversing. 

One of the striking qualities of this book is its impartiality. When Ron- 
sard yields too much to polemical hatred in his attacks on Calvin, M. 
Lebégue says, “Laissons ces injures, et prétons attention aux idées”’ (I, 
31). When the same poet attacks the abuses of the church, the author points 
out that Ronsard was in a particularly feeble position to do this, since he 
himself lived largely by ecclesiastical benefices. Catholic and Protestant 
writers alike are chided for their joy at the assassinations of Admiral 
Coligny or of the Duc de Guise: ‘‘Fureurs partisanes! Les uns et les autres 
oubliaient que ces deux chefs avaient servi la France . . .” (I, 43). Writing 
of D’Aubigné, one of the most fanaticaliy convinced Protestants of the 
time, M. Lebégue dwells on the impartiality of his historical compositions 
(I, 58). Nor is it to be supposed, as the preceding examples might suggest, 
that M. Lebégue’s impartiality is merely the symbolic function of a desire 
to compose French disagreements in the presence of the enemy. Toward 
the enemy himself the author’s attitude is touched not only with impar- 
tiality but with chivalry. It is significant, given the circumstances under 
which these lectures were delivered, that Racan is described as the Ecker- 
mann of Malherbe, rather than, say, the Boswell (II, 48). 

The more strictly literary impartiality of M. Lebégue is equally evident. 
Though he is fond of the Sonnets pour Héléne, he says bluntly ‘“‘Certes les 
gens qui admirent en bloc les Amours d’Héléne ne les ont pas lus.. .” 
(I, 147). The literary judgments of Desportes, of Bertaut, of Racan, as of 
Ronsard and D’Aubigné, all reveal the same wish to penetrate to what is 
essential and to say it justly. As for the discussion and judgment of Mal- 
herbe, it is an unusual example of literary equilibrium and equity. 

The work frequently rests on the solid basis of personal research. The 
treatment of Sur la Mort de Marie, for example, brings new arguments to 
the support of Roger Sorg’s thesis that the Marie of these compositions 
was not Marie Dupin but Marie de Cléves (I, 140-144); the observations 
on Malherbe’s ‘Consolation 4 M. du Périer”’ rest on M. Lebégue’s research 
into the original form of this composition; the comments on the debt of 
Rubens to Malherbe for the documentation of the paintings of Marie de 
Médicis are based on a study of the question by the author (II, 73); for his 
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treatment of the baroque theater in France M. Lebégue could rely on the 
research that he had published in 1942 in the Bibliothéque d’Humanisme 
et Renaissance, as well as on articles on Shakespearian tragedy in France 
and on the European theater “de démesure et d’horreur.”’ The list is by no 
means exhausted. It hardly seems an overstatement to say that the greater 
part of this work emerges directly from new researches by M. Lebégue. 
On a score of occasions the author suggests new and valuable studies that 
might be undertaken to fill existing lacunae or to open new fields of dis- 
covery (I, 49; II, 123). Not least among these is his reference to the need 
for research on the numerous variants of the Franciade, many of them dis- 
covered by the author himself in a Berlin manuscript unknown to Paul 
Laumonier in the course of M. Lebégue’s preparation for the press of 
Volume XVI of the critical edition of Ronsard (I, 122). 

It is impossible in the space of a review to refer to the numerous judg- 
ments of various aspects of the work of Ronsard, D’Aubigné, Du Bartas, 
Desportes, Régnier, Malherbe and the lesser poets—judgments that are 
frequently novel, though they owe nothing to the spirit of paradox. But we 
may pause a moment to consider the matter of the evolution toward classi- 
cism, which is the true subject of these volumes. M. Lebégue shows at one 
point not only that Malherbe borrowed from Bertaut, but that the latter 
unwittingly helped to prepare the way for the classical period by the progres- 
sive purification of his style (I, 176 ff.). This was a task upon which Ronsard 
had also been engaged throughout his life, as the author indicates, and as 
one may see from an even cursory examination of the variants of the suc- 
cessive editions. One is thus made more keenly aware of the simultaneous 
interprenetration of literary tendencies characteristic of the Renaissance, 
and of a possible definition of Ronsard’s evolution as a progression from a 
Marotian to a Malherbian orientation, of such a nature that the first was 
never entirely obliterated, while the second was never fully attained. If 
.their principle could be extracted, the examples given by M. Lebégue of 
these dynamic literary relationships would nourish an evolutionary theory 
of inexhaustible sources and unreaiisable ideals that must appeal to any 
mind that has once received the truth of Heraclitus’ aphorism: All things 
flow. And this theory would find brilliant corroboration in the experience of 
that ostensibly congealed doctrinaire, Malherbe himself, some of whose 
earliest poetry was but a weak imitation of the Pléiade, and whose last 
great ode is a partial return to the Ronsard of the first period (II, 10, 82). 

Four or five suggestions of a relatively minor character may not appear 
too ungracious. The author says quite correctly that for Malherbe the 
essential principle was to conform to the usage of the capital (II, 50). It 
might not have been amiss to have pointed out that in his Art poétique 
Ronsard had already expressed the same idea, though with characteristic 
reluctance. M. Lebégue is no doubt justified in saying, with respect to 
certain harsh passages in the “Consolation & M. du Périer,” “Ne nous 
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hdtons pas de taxer Malherbe d’insensibilité” (II, 26, note 1.) It is not 
against the poet that one would make the accusation, but against his verses. 
The author hints that Ronsard might have been obligated to Desportes for 
some of the Neo-Petrarchan tendencies in the Sonnets pour Héléne (I, 
168). This is undeniably possible, but I wonder if one might not have good 
success in finding these tendencies in the Amours de Cassandre, more than 
a score of years earlier. It may be necessary to reconsider the conjecture 
of Gustave Charlier that the Sonnets et Madrigals pour Astrée were written 
on behalf of Henri d’Anjou, the future Henri III. They may in reality 
have been commissioned by Béranger du Gast or du Guast, one of Henri’s 
favorites. This, at any rate, was the opinion of André Beaunier in the 
article “Qui était l’Astrée de Ronsard?” (Revue des Deux Mondes, Novem- 
ber 1, 1920), a suggestion that Paul Laumonier accepted in the materials 
that he prepared for the Introduction to Volume XVII (as yet unpublished) 
of the critical edition of Ronsard. The reader would scarcely understand 
from the references to Isabeau de Limeuil (I, 133 and 136) that Ronsard 
had written some, perhaps all, of his poems to this lady on behalf of Louis 
de Condé. For the statement that the political and polemical writings of 
Ronsard ‘‘ne doivent presque rien aux Anciens”’ (I, 108), it might be more 
exact to substitute: “doivent beaucoup moins a l’antiquité paienne et 
beaucoup plus a la Bible, surtout au Nouveau Testament.” 

In addition to the many excellent qualities which I have already men- 
tioned, this book is to be recommended for an attractive lightness, trans- 
parency, and rapidity of style unusual in a work rich almost to the point of 
density in subject matter. 

IstpORE SILVER 
University of Connecticut 


Pascal’s Unfinished Apology. By Sister Marie Louise Hubert, O.P. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1952. Pp. ix + 165. 


The author presents an accurate statement of the problems confronting 
any definition of Pascal’s intended Apology. As such, Sister Marie Louise’s 
book is a precise record of past and present attitudes towards the Apology. 
Much of her study, devoted to the fortune of the Apology and to Pascal’s 
intellectual formation, is necessarily historical. In this respect, the Intro- 
duction is an excellent review of the Apology’s fate at the hands of the 
various editors of the Pensées. 

A strict investigator throughout, the author seeks neither to convince 
nor to impose a personal interpretation. Perhaps she progresses with an 
exaggerated objectivity. Only in details does she sally forth. Except for 
her insistence on Pascal’s orthodoxy, points of view that are specifically 
her own blend into a general reserve. Even a close student of Pascal would 
find it painstaking to evaluate justly the author’s personal contribution to 
the subject treated. This scholarly timidity, however, allows Sister Marie 
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Louise to maintain a commendable critical sanity before the exuberant 
optimism of certain Pascalians who trumpet that the Apology is here at 
last. No doubt, M. Lafuma has uncovered much and ascertained even more; 
but he is obviously aware that his task is that of an archeologist. Yes, the 
Apology is partially excavated. Nevertheless, it remains piecemeal. Un- 
wittingly, Voltaire was correct when he confidently referred to the Pensées 
as “ruins.’’ Of course his hopeful inference proved most unprophetic—as 
executioner and burier, his talents yet leave much to be desired. 

Thus, Sister Marie Louise offers a survey of the Apology’s fate and a 
clear suggestion of the possible direction research should take in delineat- 
ing the Apology’s identity. Pertinently, she proposes that it be circum- 
scribed by the very definition of Pascal’s apologetic intention. Perforce a 
large undertaking, since she rightly insists both on the unity of Pascal’s 
purpose and on the breadth of his personality. 

We have criticized Sister Marie Louise for her somewhat detached, ex- 
pository method. With the immunity to logic which is the significant priv- 
ilege of reviewers, we must also differ with several of the author’s personal 
utterances. She attempts to define the content of the Apology and more 
perilously the specific intent of Pascal, by observing how closely the 
latter seems to follow orthodox Christian apologetics. Her conclusion is 
correct: Pascal does not break away from classic Christian apologetic forms 
and practices. But who has? Saint Thomas perhaps? Obviously not Pascal. 
And in what way can Pascal’s probable adherence to classic apologetic 
forms (St. Augustine, Martini, Grotius) imply that he is not a Jansenist? 
To prove a point apparently quite dear to her understanding of Pascal, 
the author should have offered us examples of unorthodox apologetic forms 
and purposes among the Jansenists. A difficult challenge, since Saint- 
Cyran, Nicole, and Arnauld, Jansenism’s stalwarts, are persistently ortho- 
dox and scrupulously traditional. Nicole and Arnauld, of whom she speaks 
little, are definitely more conservative as apologists than Pascal. Are they 
no longer Jansenists either? 

No, the premise is misleading. The fact that Pascal refers and resorts to 
orthodox apologetic traditions in no wise washes him clean of Jansenism. 
In any event, it is rather confusing to speak of Pascal’s orthodoxy as anti- 
Jansenistic (pages 27-28). Moreover, the assumption that Pascal’s apology 
would have conformed to the dominant external patterns of seventeenth- 
century apologies cannot be proved. If we had only excerpts of the Lettres 
provinciales, would it be feasible to reconstruct them? Would it be possible 
to imagine their rapid changes of setting and form, their extraordinary 
polemic range, or their sweeping moral power? 

Turning to less vital points: “Sainte-Beuve shares Port-Royal’s hostile 
attitude towards Montaigne” (page 44): occasionally yes, but never for 
long. ‘“The letters interspersed with dialogue create a genial, friendly at- 
mosphere more likely to win the libertine’s confidence . . .” (page 110). 
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Genial, friendly? Impetuously direct, ardently overt, and certainly more 
aggressive than friendly. Loving yes, but not friendly. “He seldom contra- 
dicts his opponent” (page 110): most of the Pensées would have to be ruled 
out of the Apology if that were true. At one point Sister Marie Louise 
makes a great deal of stylistic similarities between the Pensées and St. 
Augustine’s De vera religione (page 89). However, she does not quote St. 
Augustine, she sums up his thought. Such a comparison is unfortunately 
devoid of any stylistic value. Only once does she juxtapose the texts of 
Pascal and St. Augustine; significantly enough, it is to our immediate and 
complete satisfaction. Undoubtedly limited by her publisher, the author 
resorts neither to paleographic data nor to a detailed scrutiny of Pascal’s 
own editorial indications in order to arrive at the probable inner dimensions 
of the Apology. To as novel a survey as hers, these matters might perhaps 
have been more pertinent than the first chapter devoted to a good but 
unnecessary restatement of the development of Pascal’s religious thought. 

Lastly, it seems that Sister Marie Louise does not sufficiently bring out 
Pascal’s unequivocal plea to the libertine’s moral consciousness as the 
ground whence shall spring the need of faith. The moral awareness of the 
libertine is an urgent requisite. Pascal strongly implies that a Christian must 
first be an honnéte homme. Conversely, the libertine cannot consider him- 
self a true honnéte homme if he does not seek God; even socially, he is an 
incomplete being. By ignoring the search for faith, the libertine fails to 
meet his social destiny as “homme purement homme,” he is a fractured social 
entity. Thus, the Apology aims at the completion of a spiritual man through 
obedience to the moral laws of honnéteté. At worst, Pascal hopes to salvage 
the honnéte homme in the libertine. Such a perspective, if our conception of 
Pascal’s plan is correct, would inevitably entail much more emphasis on the 
purely moral consciousness of social man than the present commentator 
apparently allows in the Apology. 

Fortunately, Pascalians are not barred from endless speculation on the 
probable identity of the Apology. If the constructive element of recent re- 
search on the Pensées has shed increasing light on the Apology, it has also 
served to accentuate the work’s obscurities. Sister Marie Louise’s thorough 
book offers scholars both light and shadow within the clear-cut frame of 
the Apology’s fate. The Apology reveals itself as the foundation about 
which lie the broken pensées. 

JeEAN-J. DEMOREST 
Duke University 


Metaphysical, Baroque, and Précieux Poetry. By Odette de Mourgues. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1953. Pp. 184. 


In recent years scholars and critics have revolutionized the study of 
French poetry of the late Renaissance and the seventeenth century. For- 
gotten poets have been resuscitated, minor ones have assumed a new im- 
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portance, many more or less valid comparisons have been made between 
poetry and the plastic arts or between the poetry of France and that of 
other European countries, and a fresh emphasis has been placed on the 
analysis of literary styles. Such a revolution was bound to bring forth many 
confused or conflicting opinions, particularly in the realm of terminology. 
New facets of French poetry could be defined only with a new vocabulary. 
Hence the proliferation of such terms as baroque, conceptivism, mannerism, 
marinism, to name only a few, which mean something different to every 
critic who uses them. The book by Mlle de Mourgues is a methodical at- 
tempt to bring some order from the chaos. 

The close scrutiny of any poem will reveal certain attitudes of mind and 
sensibility in the poet: his approach to some problem, his kind of esthetic 
response to some situation. Starting with this axiom Mlle de Mourgues 
proceeds to examine many individual poems of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries in an effort to distinguish and define three chosen classes 
of poetic technique: metaphysical, baroque, and précieux. She modestly 
calls her book a study in terminology, but it is far more. Her interpretation 
of texts is sensitive, penetrating, and always rewarding. Moreover, although 
primarily concerned with French poets, she takes English metaphysical 
poetry as her point of departure and then interweaves the two literatures 
throughout her book, bringing to light many similarities between them as 
well as many national differences. Finally, while concentrating on only 
three types of poetry, and this from a stylistic rather than from a historical 
point of view, she is well aware that other types existed too and that an 
evolutionary process was at work. She says enough about the Pléiade, the 
reforms of Malherbe, and the ideals of French classicism, so that the reader 
never loses sight of the chronological perspective. One is able to glimpse— 
but not to understand fully, as promised on the book’s jacket—‘‘what 
happened to French poetry between Ronsard and La Fontaine.” 

After a chapter entitled “The Welter of Terminology” the first main 
section of the book deals with metaphysical poetry. The English meta- 
physical poets—principally Donne, Herbert, and Marvell—express them- 
selves in an art characterized by a delicate balance between passion and 
reasoning. They are likely to pose an ontological problem, such as the 
contradiction between body and mind or between man and the universe, 
then connect the problem with their emotional experiences, perhaps love 
or despair, then present the matter through some conceit or metaphor used 
as a dialectical instrument. Mlle de Mourgues accepts the usual definitions 
of English metaphysical poetry and proceeds to seek out French poets who 
exhibit the same qualities. What she finds is that: 


... there exists in French poetry, not a metaphysical school, but a metaphysical 
‘line’ beginning as early as 1544 with Scéve’s Délie, dodging the Pléiade, running 
in an underground way through scientific poetry, coming to the surface again at the 
end of the sixteenth century and giving its last scattered manifestations in some 
minor poets of the mid-seventeenth century. (Page 10.) 
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Along with Délie, the outstanding examples of the metaphysical spirit are, 
near the end of the sixteenth century, some of the théorémes of La Ceppéde 
and some of Sponde’s sonnets on death. The author discusses these texts, 
pursuing the trail which has been blazed by Professor Boase, and shows 
that they have strong resemblances to the writings of the English meta- 
physical poets. 

But Sponde and La Ceppéde have often received the label of baroque. 
What, then, does the term “‘baroque” mean and how does it differ from 
“‘metaphysical’’? Going back (very wisely, [ think) to the idea of distortion 
inherent in the original meaning of the word, Mlle de Mourgues limits the 
baroque to: 


. .. poetry in which, although the problems of the age are reflected, the perfect poise 
between intelligence and sensibility is either destroyed or not achieved or not at- 
tempted, with the result that the poet has a distorted vision of life, distorted through 


imagination and sensibility, without any apparent care for proportions or balance. 
(Page 74.) 


This definition clearly places metaphysical and baroque poetry in different 
esthetic categories. A metaphysical poet attains excellence by the balancing 
and reconciliation of opposites. But a baroque poet seeks “to carry his 
reader into his own world which is often a sort of surreality and to light 
up for him strange vistas ... both in the concrete world of nature and in 
the recesses of man’s consciousness” (page 74). Accordingly, a baroque poet 
will use stylistic devices intended to stir the emotions or to strike the 
imagination, and as forcefully as possible. The aspects of baroque poetry 
which Mlle de Mourgues describes are the mystical, the apocalyptic, the 
macabre and the morbid, the myopic vision, and the absurd. She takes 
most of her examples from Crashaw, D’Aubigné, La Ceppéde again, Les 
Larmes de Saint Pierre by Malherbe, Théophile de Viau, Saint-Amant, and 
Tristan |’Hermite. 

If all these poets are considered to be baroque, only a small realm re- 
mains for préciosité. Mile de Mourgues defines précieux poetry as a society 
game. It can be found in various countries and periods, when there are 
favorable conditions for its existence, and, in seventeenth-century France, 
it is essentially a product of the salons: 


In my view, précieux poetry is exclusively a kind of poetry in which the use of a 
very refined language, of elaborate imagery, and of clever conceits has no other aim 
than to afford a delicate intellectual pleasure to a certain number of over-sophisti- 
cated people of a definite period, and the intellectual pleasure derived from it will 
depend much upon the code of behaviour, the tastes, and the degree of culture of a 
particular set of people. (Page 108.) 


Thus there is a sort of complicity between the poet and his reader, both 
players in the game. The poet makes no mention of religion or politics or 
other worldly problems. Instead he deals with accepted gallant subjects, 
writes in an artificial or “highbrow” jargon, employs images and Petrarchan 
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conceits in accordance with conventional rules, and displays certain 
standardized patterns of emotion. Such tendencies are to be found in 
England in the poetry of Sidney and in France in such works as La Guirlande 
de Julie and in many pieces by Desportes, Voiture, Sarasin, and Benserade. 

A final chapter, entitled “The Coming of French Classicism,” points out 
other poetic manners which existed in the same period. The quest for grace 
and harmony, the denial of colloquialism, the ideal of clarity, the need for 
moralizing, all played some part in the development of French classical 
poetry. A century of poetic ferment reached its maturity in La Fontaine. 
He represents, for Mlle de Mourgues, a supremely eclectic genius who 
accepted many legacies and brought them together in an inimitable, 
“momentary, precarious equilibrium.” 

As this summary may suggest, the ideas of Mlle de Mourgues frequently 
conflict with the opinions held by other scholars. These divergent views, 
which the author herself discusses at some length, arise inevitably from 
her new approach to the problem. She has not tried to describe a baroque 
epoch nor to identify the baroque spirit as manifested in all the arts. 
Rather she has looked closely at the poetry which is so often called by 
some such name as baroque or manneristic. In this abundant stream she 
has found three main currents, and has sought to measure and define them. 
The question which her book raises is whether or not her definitions are 
the best ones possible. Will they convince other students of French poetry 
and win general approval? 

This there is reason to doubt. Much can be learned by comparing Sponde 
with Donne. But the differences between them are as striking as the 
similarities. The fact is that France had no school, indeed no poet, that 
can be characterized as metaphysical, in the English sense of the word. At 
best the term can be applied only to certain poems or isolated stanzas. 
Mlle de Mourgues is aware of this, to be sure, and points out that the 
poetry of La Ceppéde is sometimes metaphysical and sometimes baroque 
(page 84). Similarly Tristan may write poems either in the baroque or in 
the précieux manner, or even juxtapose the two manners within a single 
poem (page 139). One begins to suspect that the author’s categories are 
too narrow, or her definitions of them too rigid, to embrace the main 
trends of French preclassical poetry. 

She seems particularly drastic in her treatment of précieux poetry. It 
may have originated in the salons, as she says, but it was not written ex- 
clusively for a small and snobbish circle. It was not very difficult or her- 
metic, and its artificiality somehow appealed to quite a large audience— 
the readers of many a recueil collectif, the spectators at many an opera or 
piece & machines. Professor Bray’s careful definition of précieux poetry 
(which she quotes, page 106) would seem to be eminently satisfactory, if 
kept within the framework of certain dates or certain social patterns and 
not applied, as Professor Bray has done, to every playful poet from Thi- 
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baut de Champagne to Giraudoux. One consequence of Mlle de Mourgue’s 
approach to précieux poetry is that she was forced to classify as baroque 
the impressionistic landscape pieces of Théophile, Saint-Amant, and 
Tristan. These charming poems, with their pointilliste descriptive tech- 
nique, with their capricious lack of continuity, with their highly personal 
lyricism, have little in common with the “distortion of the universe” in a 
truly baroque poet such as D’Aubigné. They are a kind of game and the 
result of précieux sensibility. Refined delectation can be sought out not 
only in a gathering of intellectuals, but also in the solitude of some forest 
or garden. 

None the less this is a very valuable book. The author brings out quite 
clearly the multiplicity of poetic styles which flourished between Ronsard 
and La Fontaine, and discusses some of them with unusual acumen. One 
important service which she renders is to insist that the mere presence of 
a certain kind of image—a paradox or a Petrarchan device—does not suffice 
to make a poem baroque or précieux or anything else. What matters is 
the poet’s way of using the image, the attitude he displays, the effect he 
achieves. (Both Voiture and Racine speak of the feux and fers of love, 
but with what a difference!) But despite its many excellent pages the book 
seems destined to fail in the accomplishment of its main purpose. It will 
not establish widely acceptable definitions of French metaphysical, baroque, 
and précieux poetry. It is an important contribution, but not a solution to 
the problem. Confusion will continue to reign, and probably for many 
years to come. 

Puitie A. WADSWORTH 
University of Illinois 


Voltaire: Lettres inédites & son imprimeur, Gabriel Cramer. Publiées avec 
une introduction et des notes par Bernard Gagnebin. Genéve: Droz; 
Lille: Giard, 1952. Pp. xliv + 317. 


Happily, there still appears to be no end to rediscovered letters of Vol- 
taire. The mordant “griffe du lion’ has preserved many an interesting 
bit of paper for posterity through the centuries. 

Among the over 10,000 letters in the standard fifty-two-volume edition 
of Voltaire’s works by Louis Moland, there are only eighteen, points out 
M. Gagnebin (page vii), addressed by the great writer to his Genevan 
publishers, the two Cramer brothers. The editor of this present volume 
has located, scattered about the world, more than a thousand such letters, 
written during the last twenty years of the author’s life, but almost never 
dated. Many of these brief notes remain of minor interest today. Others 
are already accessible, suitably edited, and do not require reprinting here. 
M. Gagnebin has therefore limited himself to 340 Vvitaire-Cramer letters 
“parmi celles qui sont inédites ou qui ont été mal datées et mal interpré- 
tées par leurs premiers éditeurs” (page viii). Two others, No. 1, first pub- 
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lished by Professor Francis J. Crowley, and No. 338, by Fernand Caussy, 
have also been included, the one as the earliest extant of the Voltaire- 
Cramer letters, the second because it appears to be the last to one of the 
ladies of the Cramer family. 

When Voltaire, after his disillusioned escape from the dangerous grasp 
of Frederick the Great in Germany, finally settled in the pleasant country- 
seat of Les Délices on the outskirts of Geneva toward the beginning of 
1755, Gabriel Cramer was still under thirty-two years of age; his younger 
brother, Philibert, had barely turned twenty-seven (pages ix-x). The 
latter, by 1762, appears to have already turned his back upon the trade 
of book publishing to tarry on as a minor diplomat amid the alluring society 
of Paris (pages x-xi). So the greater part of Voltaire’s correspondence with 
the Cramer family was naturally addressed to the elder brother, Gabriel, 
who was his chief publisher during these crowning years of fame. His num- 
erous plays were the only works Voltaire seems to have preferred to print 
first in Paris, which was the undoubted dramatic center of the age (page 
xix). 

These letters to Gabriel Cramer are mostly short, undated chits which 
took the place in the eighteenth century of what today would generally be 
quick telephone calls on matters of business. They throw light on Voltaire’s 
irrepressible publishing of forbidden fruit in the way of ideas; on his bril- 
liant prose tales, Candide, L’Ingénu, L’Homme aux quarante écus, among 
others; on the provocative Dictionnaire philosophique portatif, Les Ques- 
tions sur l’ Encyclopédie, Le Traité sur la tolérance, and Le Philosophe ign- 
orant. They reiterate urgent requests to buy or borrow at once for his 
work important books not at hand in his large private collections, whether 
at Les Délices or at Lausanne. “Je ne hais pas d’avoir des doubles de 
tous les livres d’usage,” he wrote (page 25). Such passages can be of great 
help in tracing the development and the sources of his thought. The letters 
reveal also his ardent desire for good printing and attractive editions; 
they show vividly the insistence and at the same time the graciousness 
with which he prodded his harassed and often negligent publisher with 
words of mingled praise and blame; they express his qualms about filling 
the volumes of his collected works with too many “‘piéces de circonstance,”’ 
the hurried “rogatons” in which he cleverly satirized or roundly flayed 
the abuses of the day (pages 203, 237-238). In a letter already known be- 
cause previously published in the Moland edition, the proprietor of Ferney 
had likewise protested to Gabriel Cramer: “Je vous répéte qu’on ne va 
point a la postérité avec un si gros bagage” (page 225, note). But the com- 
mercial lure of new copy was too much for publishers to resist. Fortunately 
for Voltaire’s fame, he remained too great a figure to be buried, as he had 
feared, beneath the flood. 

What energy on the part of this indefatigable old man! After a continual 
round of guests for upwards of six weeks, Voltaire entertained another 
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group of forty-five one evening at supper. Thereupon the contemporary 
Du Pan observed in astonishment: “Tout le monde y est sur les dents, 
excepté lui. Je me trouve presque heureux d’étre malade” (page 45, note 
2). In his correspondence with Cramer, the patriarch tried to infuse the 
publisher with something of his own unfailing ardor. “Sur-le-champ, . . . 
presto presto, subito subito, vite vite,” he urged in whatever language 
came to hand (page 52). “Je trayaille avec la fiévre, mais il faut mourir 
en travaillant,” he wrote of his own unflagging labor (page 58). ‘‘Presto, 
presto, l’esprit a soufflé hier au soir et l’on a déjA commencé aujourd’hui,” 
exclaimed Voltaire (page 71). “Pour Dieu, cher Gabriel, dépéchons, la vie 
est courte,” he cried out in exasperation at the slowly moving presses 
(page 84; cf. page 104). Time seemed always at his heels. A translation of 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar promised to be carried off in a few days at 
white heat. “J’en ai déja traduit trois scénes ce matin; cela ira trés vite” 
(page 80). 

Hard-headed as always, Voltaire cannily reminded his publisher in dis- 
creetly veiled terms that ‘“‘une personne de la plus grande considération”’ 
was interested in the speedy appearance of the Traité sur la tolérance. 
“Elle disposera les esprits,’”’ he added, “et on sera peut-étre étonné que 
dans six mois il y aura un changement dont on ne se flattait pas” (page 
109 and note 2). In this dangerous war against enemies of the martyred 
Jean Calas, it was indeed well, in a literal sense, to have friends like Mme 
de Pompadour at court. 

Yet, in the midst of these strict practicalities, Voltaire found time to 
cherish the fine art of good printing in all its complex details. “L’art de la 
typographie est un trés bel art,’’ he reminded his correspondent (page 100). 
“Petit cadre, joli caractére, marge large, correction, netteté, propreté. 
J’ai tout cela extrémement 4 coeur” (page 70). “L’art de la typographie 
ne laisse pas de demander une trés grande attention,” he cautioned the 
publisher, occupied with too many enterprises and not driven on by the 
same implacable demon as himself (page 58). On another occasion, Vol- 
taire could not avoid lashing out more bitterly: “Vos correcteurs d’im- 
primerie, si vous en avez, sont bien loin de gagner leur argent. Croyez-moi, 
Vart de la typographie demandait un homme tout entier, on ne fait point 
imprimer des ouvrages comme on met de l’argent sur des vaisseaux. Un 
bon imprimeur est un homme de lettres.” Still, in spite of legitimate ex- 
asperation, he did not, fail to close his letter with a phrase fitted to salve 
the possible wound and recall that he was writing after all to a well-loved 
friend: ‘‘Pardonnez ces réflexions &4 un mourant qui vous dit la vérité, et 
qui vous aime de tout son coeur” (page 274). In even more piquant lan- 
guage he had written: “Plus, Suisse, ne mettez jamais de grandes lettres 
qu’aux noms propres. Plus, point de maudits fleurons. Plus, faites le moins 
de fautes que vous pourrez.’’ But, if this is admittedly biting language, the 
saving grace of humor is not far away. Voltaire concludes his brief note 
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with a grand formal gesture like the royal signer of a lettre de cachet: “Et 
Dieu vous ait en sa sainte garde” (page 73). 

Who could resist the spontaneous charm, the instinctive concision, the 
picturesque turn of phrase, the grace, and the warm courtesy which Vol- 
taire manifested even in these hurriedly scribbled notes filled with the 
humdrum details of business? He was only Cramer’s “‘premier garcon” 
(page 240), he liked to repeat with mock humility, but he knew how to 
get his way. In these letters, we have Voltaire, figuratively speaking, ‘en 
robe de chambre,” his style in no way revised for effect upon the public, 
but he only gains in life and naturalness thereby. 

M. Gagnebin has found evidence to show that Candide first appeared 
in mid-January, 1759, a full month earlier than had been supposed pre- 
viously (pages xxi, xxiv, xxvii). 

For important reasons of space and costs no doubt, the arguments for 
the dates assigned to these many letters are not always explained in detail. 
They may perhaps occasionally be questioned. Should not, for example, 
Letter 27, classified as of the “Fin février 1759,” be placed probably after 
Numbers 29, 30, and even 31? Letter 27 states: “Il s’est vendu six mille 
Candides [sic]”’ (page 28). Letter 29, however, still continues Voltaire’s 
amusing pretense of complete ignorance about this dangerous work: 
“Qu’est-ce que c’est qu’une brochure intitulée Candide, qu’on débite, 
dit-on, avec scandale et qu’on dit venir de Lyon?” (page 29). Letter 30 
also carries on the well-known byplay: “Je viens de lire enfin ce Candide”’ 
(page 30). Only Letter 31 at last asserts openly: “On a fait cing éditions 
de Candide & Paris, et a la fin on |’a défendu. Aussitét on a commencé la 
sixiéme”’ (page 31). At this point, the precise statement of Letter 27 that 
six thousand copies of Candide have been sold makes sense. If this hy- 
pothesis is correct, then Letter 27 would be better placed a month later at 
the end of March, 1759. 

But such an example only illustrates the difficulty of dating these brief 
notes exactly. M. Gagnebin seems generally to have read successfully be- 
tween the lines and to have arranged the letters in a plausible sequence. 
He has pointed out also a probable revision of date in a letter previously 
published in Moland, an indication which may be useful to later editors 
(page 109, note 2). 

One correction should be especially stressed here. On page xli, M. Gagne- 
bin has not made it clear to the uninitiated that the Voltaire-Cramer 
letters which previously appeared in RR were not, as might be inferred, a 
joint publication of Professor Crowley and myself. They were in fact two 
collections of letters entirely independent of each other and were pub- 
lished by us separately, the first in 1939, the second in 1940. The state- 
ment about the same matter on page 292 (notes 2 and 3) is more accurate 
except for the implication that Letter No. 1, republished “parce qu’elle 
est la plus ancienne lettre de Voltaire &4 Gabriel Cramer qui soit connue”’ 
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(page 3, note 1), is to be found among the twelve letters of Voltaire to 
Cramer which I had the fortune to publish from the Coindet collection at 
Geneva (page 292, note 3). The proper attribution appears on page 3, 
note 1, but should be corrected in the other references and due credit re- 
stored to Professor Crowley. 

These are minor criticisms, however. In final analysis, M. Gagnebin’s 
little volume remains a valuable contribution to our knowledge of Vol- 
taire. It was a difficult task to edit and date these often enigmatic letters, 
only explainable by a broad knowledge of author and period such as M. 
Gagnebin manifests to a remarkable degree. These letters will no doubt be 
of great service to Mr. Theodore Besterman in the enormous task upon 
which he has courageously embarked in his new edition of the complete 
Voltaire correspondence. The publisher, Mlle Eugénie Droz, should also 
be congratulated for her energy in pushing forward this addition to her 
rapidly growing series of the ‘“Textes Littéraires Francais” in which so 
many significant titles have already appeared. 

Grorce R. Havens 
Ohio State University 


Diderot et “La Religieuse.” Etude historique et littéraire. Par Georges May. 
New Haven: Yale University Press; Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1954. Pp. viii — 245. 


This is an excellent study of a much abused masterpiece, another ex- 
ample of a modern re-evaluation which corrects the inanities of critics 
from La Harpe to Ducros and Seilliére. It has been awaited since 1951, 
when Professor May’s article on the Marguerite Delamarre affair in the 
Revue d’Histoire Littéraire de la France revealed the factual basis of Dide- 
rot’s fiction. Tourneux had spoken confusingly of a Suzanne Delamarre, 
and André Lebreton announced that there was a factual basis, without 
further elucidation. It was left for Mr. May to seek out and present the 
evidence. Access to the manuscripts of the Préface-Anneze, since presented 
by Professor Herbert Dieckmann in Diderot Studies II, also helped to 
clear up a number of previous misunderstandings, showed Diderot’s hesi- 
tation over the names of some of his principal characters, and emphasized 
his concern with the relationship of historical to fictional reality. 

Early chapters recount, with welcome additions and refinements, the 
familiar story of the composition, publication and critical reception of La 
Religieuse. A chapter on Marguerite Delamarre is the fuller treatment of 
the famous affair revealed in the article mentioned above. But when 
Diderot had adapted this source to his needs, there still remained the more 
significant and artistic part of his work, the portrayal of Suzanne’s ex- 
periences in the Convent of Sainte-Eutrope, which he seems to have known 
only by name, and for this he had to depend upon much more extensive 
and often personal sources. For if Diderot has often been considered a 
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“poéte manqué,” he was also, as Professor May convincingly shows in his 
chapter on “Diderot sexologue,” a “médecin manqué,”’ often again far in 
advance of his times in his grasp of psycho-physiological phenomena, par- 
ticularly that of Lesbianism. 

Professor May’s exposition of Diderot’s emotional involvement in this 
part of the novel is another original contribution, which leads to a fuller 
understanding of Diderot’s life and work. For among the numerous models 
for the characterization of the Mother Superior of Sainte-Eutrope figure 
Diderot’s sister, who died insane in a convent some twelve years before, 
and Mme Le Gendre, sister of Sophie Volland, and ‘rival,’ in Diderot’s 
mind at least, for her affections. Thus only can we account for the authen- 
ticity of the emotion and anguish that seizes not only the characters, but 
the author and reader of La Religieuse. 

An account of the history of Lesbianism and its literary manifestations 
in the preceding two centuries serves mainly to show by contrast the 
originality of Diderot’s treatment of the subject. Previous documents are 
few, and the theme failed to excite any real sociological or physiological 
interest. Its literary manifestations were almost entirely pornographical. 
With La Religieuse, it established its claim in the domains of both science 
and literature. 

With the abundance of background material supplied by this study— 
and Diderot’s text in hand—it would be miraculous if two readers found 
their opinions to be in complete conformity. On the significance of the 
novel I find myself in some measure of disagreement, chiefly in a matter 
of emphasis. One of the most frequently repeated judgments of critics 
through the centuries has been that Diderot directs his work, not against 
conventual life in general, but against forced vows, thus following in the 
steps of such distinguished churchmen as Bossuet and Massillon. In mak- 
ing the very legitimate point that La Religieuse is not antireligious, anti- 
Christian, or even anticlerical, Professor May is led to view the main 
theme as the attack on forced vows, the attack on conventual life as sec- 
ondary. I would reverse the order, on the grounds that Diderot was less 
interested in the social than in the psycho-physiological aspects of the 
moral problem. Much of the evidence presented in Mr. May’s book sup- 
ports this contention and more could have been made of Diderot’s views 
on continence and celibacy. I would especially not play down the emo- 
tionally charged outburst of M. Manouri. Rather than “éloquence man- 
quée,” it would appear to Diderot and other contemporaries of Rousseau 
to be one of those ‘‘vols d’aigle,” or purple patches, which turn up occa- 
sionally in Diderot’s works and which have been pointed out by Professors 
Spitzer and Mornet and other critics. If Suzanne did not think it pathetic 
enough, Diderot had at least done his best. If it is not “convincing,” it is 
because the reason is not convinced by rhetorical questions—but the soul 
is moved. It is not easy to conjure away Diderot’s twice repeated dictum 
that this was “la plus cruelle satire qu’on efit jamais faite des cloitres.” 
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Mr. May concludes his study in high praise of Diderot’s novelistic art. 
The analysis of Diderot’s techniques succeeds admirably in explaining 
why, to so many readers, La Religieuse is a moving and unforgettable 
work. The obstacles that Diderot had to overcome were great, perhaps as 
great as those that Moliére conquered in his Don Juan, and La Fontaine 
in La Clochette. For circumstances forced upon Diderot a mixed technique, 
a combination of intimate diary and memoirs, which led to inconsistencies 
so well hidden that they have been detected only by the most critical 
readers. Again, his well-known propensity to enter as a character into his 
own fiction was here denied him; for the principal characters portrayed 
are nuns, and the heroine is a pure, devout, and innocent virgin. Yet the 
very difficulties of the task produced a greater illusion of reality; as Diderot 
himself observed, ‘‘le plus grand effort de l’art consiste souvent & sauver 
la difficulté.” 

Professor May, following up the insights of Professor Leo Spitzer, shows, 
too, the stylistic imitations of the liturgy and the Gospel, even of Plato’s 
Phaedo, all so well adapted to Diderot’s subject, as Suzanne, in a very real 
sense, mounts her Calvary. If Diderot succeeds here in writing a master- 
piece, it is not by the addition of the small precise fact of “history” to the 
“lie” of poetry, according to his own formula, but by the complete amal- 
gamation of truth and falsehood, eloquence and verisimilitude, poetry and 
realism. Professor May has dispelled the prejudices that have so long 
obscured the merits of La Religieuse and has shown how well it can stand 
the light of the.most critical analysis. 

Norman L. Torrey 
Columbia University 


A Critical Bibliography of French Literature. Edited by D. C. Cabeen. 
Vol. IV: The Eighteenth Century, edited by George R. Havens and 
Donald C, Bond. Syracuse: The University of Syracuse Press, 1951. 
Pp. xxx + 411. 


The merits and usefulness of this critical bibliography, devoted to 
French literature of the eighteenth century, will already be known to 
many who have had occasion to use it and some apology should be offered 
for the belated notice herein given. Dedicated to the memory of the late 
Gustave Lanson, whose labors in this field serve in many ways as a model, 
it is above all inspired by his intellectual probity, so justly praised in the 
Foreword. The work is first of all the cooperative achievement of over 
forty-five scholars across the country who are specialists in the matters 
they have treated. The spirit of the Encyclopédie animates this excellent 
and henceforth indispensable tool for locating rapidly the essential studies 
in eighteenth century scholarship here and abroad. It renews the fine tra- 
dition of a Society of Scholars, a sort of Republic of Researchers, who have 
disinterestedly brought their harvest of facts and information to the gran- 
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ary in order to serve, as the editors very modestly state, as the starting 
point for further investigations and studies which in turn, they hope, will 
make superannuated or superficial the material surveyed. In brief here is 
une bibliographie raisonnée that aspires to be superseded! 

The scope and method of the work are succinctly described in the Gen- 
eral Introduction and are the same as in the previous volume. The bibli- 
ography is critical in the double sense that there is a selection of items 
regarded by the compilers as significant on any given author or subject 
regardless of date of publication; it is also critical in that each entry ve- 
ceives a brief but helpful evaluation. Each scholar has carefully winnowed 
his personal fiches, selecting the indispensable and the relevant, and has 
commented upon them in the fashion he might ‘justify’ a bibliography 
distributed in a course. Thus, while the aim has not been to list every- 
thing, an impossible and undesirable ambition, the scope is comprehensive. 
There are 3319 items and nearly five hundred periodicals have 
been consulted. 

The arrangement of the materials, presented in the Table of Contents 
falls under nine major headings: Background Material, Mouvement philo- 
sophique, Drama, Poetry, Separate Authors, etc. This arrangement per- 
mits one at a glance to take in the territory surveyed; it furnished the 
groundplan of the building, as it were, or a directory on the threshold in- 
dicating clearly the elevators and the floors. The Index is the key to the 
different doors and it takes little time to investigate what is in the different 
rooms. Some dimensions may be of interest: Of a total of 411 pages the 
Mouvement philosophique is given 51 pages; Background, 47 pages; 
Foreign Influences and Relations, 46 pages, Rousseau, 44 pages; Voltaire, 
26 pages; Montesquieu, 25 pages; Diderot, 14 pages; Prose Fiction, 
32 pages; Drama, 23 pages; Poetry, 4 pages; and a catch-all category, 
Miscellaneous Prose, 56 pages. No valid conclusions as to ‘trends’ can be 
safely drawn from these figures, for certain variations within the general 
system of presentation (bibliographies, editions, critical studies, biogra- 
phies, studies of style and influence, etc.) and a greater or lesser degree of 
selectivity make the quantitative distribution almost meaningless. Only 
dates would indicate, for example, the relatively recent development of 
Diderot scholarship. Otherwise the giants seem to have remained in their 
positions. 

There can be no serious quarrel with these topical divisions, which 
were necessitated by the nature of things to permit a logical distribution 
of labor among the collaborators. Along with the Index they make for an 
easy and rapid maniement of the volume. The editors have been at pains 
to avoid multiplying the headings in the Index: thus the sections on Poetry, 
Music, Drama are listed in the Index but not the section on Foreign In- 
fluences, Background. There is no difficulty in this for an intelligent user, 
but a few additional headings in the Index would be helpful to the general 
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reader or student. The philosophes and Physiocrats have their place but 
there is no way of finding a standard work on economics, medecine, art 
or painting. The theme of the Noble Savage and Socialism appear in the 
Index but nothing will be found on Nature, Natural Rights, Political 
Science and theories thereof. Such topics would have been welcome and 
their helpfulness would have justified the trouble of increasing the cross 
references. : 

If we examine at random the presentation of any particular writer it 
will be found that the order followed is generally the same: Bibliographies, 
Editions, Criticism, Specialized Biographical Studies, Style, Ideas, Sources 
and Influences. It is an order both logical and simple. In every case the 
items are evaluated. As the original aspect of the Bibliography, this pre- 
sented the most ‘delicate’ task for the compilers. For the most part the 
evaluations consist of a succinct description of content with an indication 
of the usefulness and accuracy of the work under discussion. The evalua- 
tions are sober and pertinent, and when a work has been listed twice or 
more (Anne Barnes’ Jean Le Clerc shares honors with P. Hazard’s Crise 
with three entries) the judgments reveal no inconsistencies; this is cer- 
tainly a tribute to the fairmindedness of the different judges or the vigi- 
lance of the editors. The thoroughness of this portion of the bibliography 
is indicated by the fact that, when possible, the evaluations are followed 
by references to reviews of the work, usually in American publications, so 
that the student can, if interested, control the opinion in an easily accessi- 
ble source. Some may regard this practice as supererogatory or needlessly 
precautionary. 

Certain areas struck this reviewer as being particularly well covered, 
notably periodical literature, Diderot and Music; some sections were per- 
haps overgenerously treated (the salons). There is sometimes a reluctance 
to use the scalpel with severity: for example, certain periodical articles 
could have been sacrificed without great loss. On the other hand the ex- 
pectedly meager section on Poetry might have justified a brief reference 
to the treatment in recent anthologies, although such a consideration would 
have fallen outside the method of listing by authors. Inasmuch as this is 
a selective bibliography, there can be no criticism on the grounds of omis- 
sions. We must assume that what has not been included has been elimi- 
nated. Some would argue in favor of including G. Ritchie’s Natural Rights 
and the same author’s Hegel and Darwin or R. L. Graeme Ritchie’s article 
on le Pére Hoop. Sade is in fashion (a sign of the times?) and has received 
ample attention, but no mention is made of the critical edition in 12 vol- 
umes of Casanova’s Mémoires by Raoul Véze which honors French erudi- 
tion even if some may feel that the erudition does too much honor to the 
Chevalier de Seingalt. Sig. Niccolini’s edition of Galiani’s correspondence 
with Mme d’Epinay and others is lacking. Has B. Fajy’s study on La Franc- 
Maconnerie been the victim of ostracism? Louis-Claude Saint Martin was 
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not an author assigned but some subdivision on the Illuminati would have 
shown that all was not light and reason in the age of the Enlightenment. 
It would seem that the date limit covered by the bibliography was about 
1948, to judge by the Addenda on Rousseau (page 251), where Derathé’s 
work on Le Rationalisme de J-J. Rousseau is listed but not his study on 
La Science Politique de son temps, which appeared in 1950. A useful refer- 
ence on the Abbé Saint-Pierre is the bibliography by J. Ter Meulen pub- 
lished in the Bibliothéque du Palais de la Paix at The Hague in 1936. All 
this is very minor compared to the abundance of the wide and carefully 
made selections in a field extremely rich and diversified. 

A bibliography gains enormously in its usefulness through the typo- 
graphical presentation. At one or two points it would seem that a different 
spacing or type face would have helped to set off the entries with greater 
clarity. Thus subheadings (author, works, etc.) are in small print but the 
authors of works on the particular subject are in bold face type. This causes 
no great confusion or inconvenience but the opposite procedure would have 
given more sharpness to the divisions.! The most important symbols used 
are the arabic numerals which guide the eye from index to the article 
sought. Greater prominence of the symbol would increase the value of this 
visual aid. But these small strictures on the material aspect of the work 
in no way diminish the remarkable achievement of the editors and their 
collaborators and if it stimulates, as it surely must, greater activity in the 
study of the period reviewed, they will have received the only reward to 
which they have aspired. 

A. E. A. NAUGHTON 
Stanford University 


Stendhal et la voie oblique. Par Victor Brombert. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press; Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. Pp. 6 + 175 


“L’ére des véritables études stendhaliennes n’est pas close: elle s’ouvre 
4 peine.’’ These are gracious words, coming as they do from so complete 
a Stendhalian as Henri Martineau, and the author of this new contribution 
does well to cite them for an epigraph. The cycle of personal appreciation, 
which reached its apogee in the cult of the Stendhal Club, has been rounded 
out by the text of Le Divan. It has thus become possible for the second 
century of Stendhal’s admirers—the audience that he more or less ex- 
plicitly addressed—to approach him primarily as a novelist rather than 


1. The conclusion of the evaluation (no. 2289b), ‘‘Should have been classified under 
Studies of Single Works,”’ looks like a compiler’s proof correction indicating a change 
of entry heading. The subheading on p. 328, ‘‘Best up-to-date sketch,’’ seems to be a 
stray lamb and should be placed as an evaluation of Phyllis Horsley’s study on 
Thémiseul de Saint Hyacinthe. The printing was done, and very well, by the Saint 
Catherine Press, Ltd. at Bruges. Distance between editors and printers must have 
made considerably more difficult the technical aspects of the manufacturing of the 
volume. 
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as a personality, taking for granted the biographical anecdotes and con- 
centrating upon stylistic analysis. Critical reconsideration, so brilliantly 
heralded by the thesis of the lamented Jean Prévost, La Création chez 
Stendhal, is ably furthered now by Victor Brombert, whose approach is 
made both more specific and more general in his subtitle, L’ Auteur devant 
son monde romanesque. The present volume not only joins the main cur- 
rent of recent French studies; it also benefits from that technical interest 
in the art of fiction which has been somewhat more characteristic of Anglo- 
American criticism. The Institut d’Etudes Frangaises of Yale University 
is to be congratulated upon this timely, fresh, and penetrating addition 
to its series of intercultural publications. 

To concentrate on the work of so marked a stylist is by no means to 
exclude the man himself. Mr. Brombert is chiefly concerned with how the 
three long novels reveal that presence, not so much through autobiographi- 
cal reminiscence as through overt intervention. He is able to show a high 
degree of frequency and a striking pattern of consistency in those occasions 
when the author comments directly upon the story. Through such asides, 
digressions, caveats, qualifications, and cross-references, Mr. Brombert 
traces an uneasy attitude on the part of Stendhal toward his readers. This 
would seem to be reflected in his ambiguous relationship with his char- 
acters, whom by turns he idealizes and criticizes, seeming in them to pun- 
ish his own faults as well as to triumph over his frustrations. Mr. Brom- 
bert’s illuminating method should throw equal light upon other novelists; 
until it does so, indeed, it cannot tell us just how distinctive Stendhal’s 
usages are. Even more of a point might be made, for example, of Balzac’s 
many intrusions into his narrative. Again, the use of italics to disclaim 
responsibility for colloquial turns of speech is a habit which Stendhal 
shares with Flaubert. And before the advent of Flaubert, after all, it was 
not exceptional—it was the rule—for the narrator, speaking in his own 
person, to hold forth freely from time to time. 

In this respect, as Mr. Brombert pertinently observes, Stendhal is not 
to be measured by the later impersonality of Flaubert, and much less by 
that of Joyce. Parenthetically, one might add that Flaubert is much less 
rigorously impersonal than he pretended to be, and that Joyce’s vaunted 
objectivity is an externalized treatment of the most deeply subjective pre- 
occupations. Mr. Brombert has found many of his best illustrations in 
Lucien Leuwen, since that novel has come down to us as a sort of work- 
in-progress; but he does not seem to have noted that its principal model 
was Fielding’s Tom Jones, where the novelist continually and formally 
intervenes—whether in propria persona or in a special role assumed for the 
occasion is a nice question which carries further reverberations. For if 
Henri Beyle was highly self-conscious in his intimate journal, if he even 
wore a mask when he set down his own confessions as Henry Brulard, it 
seems unlikely that he would fling aside all disguises when he chose to 
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write deliberate fiction under the far-fetched pseudonym of Stendhal. Mr. 
Brombert does not make such a claim; rather he argues, if I understand 
him aright, that the self-protective tone is a clue to the sensibilities of the 
first-person interlocutor; and that the ultimate moz, if it could ever be 
completely unmasked, would turn out to be “le Stendhal poéte et réveur.”’ 

To put it flatly, Stendhal was at heart a romanticist. Critics long have 
recognized such an impetus working amid the complication of motives, 
and scholars have pointed out the variations that Stendhal plays upon 
romantic themes. But why, then, in the heyday of romanticism, should he 
have felt a need to adopt the protective coloring of rationalism, classi- 
cism, realism, positivism, or whatever the intellectual commitment was 
that differentiated him so sharply from his contemporaries? What of his 
reiterated insistence on logic, mathematics, documents, facts, ideology? 
Mr. Brombert would prompt us to suspect that the writer who made those 
catchwords his own was engaged in covering his tracks. Retrace them, 
remove the final disguise, and the basic values of the real Henri Beyle will 
stand revealed in all their sentimentality: “naif’’ will become a term of 
praise and “‘sec’’ a pejorative. If this be so, it must also be conceded that 
his air of worldliness has taken in the majority of his readers, and neither 
Balzac nor T. 8. Eliot deserves to be numbered among the happy few. 
The contradiction can be resolved, however, by distinguishing more clearly 
between sentimental motivation and ironic effect. Here Mr. Brombert, 
whose first-hand observations can be trusted, may have been led astray 
by uncritically accepting the conceptual formulations of such problematic 
authorities as Ramon Fernandez and Vladimir Jankélévitch. 

“Troniste par timidité”’ is the formula that emerges. The basis of the 
Stendhalian esthetic is “la peur du lecteur.” There is something in this, 
but hardly enough to explain why the outcome should be an expression of 
audacity rather than conformity. Mr. Brombert holds no brief for Stendhal 
as a psychologist; and modern psychology, with its inferiority complexes 
and defense mechanisms, pays little attention to him; yet he was a pioneer 
analyst, as well as a conscious exemplar, of that ambivalence which turns 
defensive feelings into aggressive gestures. We must not forget that his 
perennial word of advice to himself was ‘‘Attack!,” or that his habitual 
mode of literary discourse has properly been classified as satire. The fact 
that his writing is saturated with politics, and that his political views were 
antagonistic to the regimes under which he wrote, would in itself be suffi- 
cient to account for most of his ruses and hesitations. We cannot wholly 
ignore historical circumstance, when considering a writer so obsessed with 
a sense of history; the social critic sooner or later confronts a society. But, 
where we have heretofore accepted him on his own terms of calculation 
and strategy, recent interpretation would emphasize spontaneous reactions 
and even unconscious processes. Mr. Brombert’s monograph invokes such 
Proustian concepts as the privileged moment and the involuntary memory. 
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What Mr. Brombert has given us, in essence, is a Stendhal for our time, 
“plus proche par ses craintes et ses insuffisances.”” We may miss the dy- 
namic individualism of the old—the original—Henri Beyle, who was more 
than coincidentally a contemporary of Byron. But in the century of Kafka 
it seems appropriate, if not altogether fortunate, that the quondam pro- 
fessor of energy should be revaluated as un grand timide. A genuinely 
diverse and undulant nature, be it a Montaigne or a Stendhal, transcends 
the different selves and comprehends the respective meanings that genera- 
tions of interpreters read in the mirror of his works. It follows that each 
of them pronounces the latest word, and none the last; no single inter- 
preter can be expected to encompass the whole; enough if he shifts the 
emphasis, revealing another significant facet, as Mr. Brombert unques- 
tionably does. And if he does less than full justice to that complexity which 
many regard as uniquely Stendhalian, he performs a valued service in 
isolating certain aspects of the creative process which range in implication 
far beyond the subject at hand. “...La neutralité est impossible” not 
merely for Stendhal, but for any mind which works with the perilous stuff 
of human emotions. “‘La voie oblique” may well be the only way through 
which life attains its revenges and compensations in art. 


Harry Levin 
Harvard University 


Baudelaire. A Study of His Poetry. By Martin Turnell. New York: New 
Directions, 1954. Pp. 328. 


The English have long had a reputation for more polished, more lively 
critical writing than is done in most other countries where genteel and 
intelligent popularization is frowned upon. Enlightened enjoyment of 
French literature is more widespread among them than in America. Bau- 
delaire has for several decades been naturalized across the Channel. After 
some famous but biased and too dogmatic essays such as those by T. S. 
Eliot and very competent scholarly studies such as Enid Starkie’s, Great 
Britain might have provided us with the long hoped for comprehensive 
volume on Baudelaire. Martin Turnell has, however, fallen short of such 
an ambitious aim. His book has some very real merits; it is better than 
any he has written so far, certainly far better than his recent and facile 
essay on Jacques Riviére which, it is hoped, will not deter another and 
deeper author from undertaking an evaluation of that great critic in 
English. Yet it is marred by serious faults, and may exasperate the scholarly 
critic to the point of blinding him to Mr. Turnell’s achievement. It is not 
easy to be completely fair to such a volume. 

The author is at home in French literature; he loves French poetry 
(except for the Romantics, of whom he speaks with little understanding 
and with peremptory superficiality) and is thoroughly familiar with 
Baudelaire and with the mass of criticism which has been heaped upon 
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and around him. His tone is youthful, provocative, lively. There is none 
of the academic stuffiness about him. He is reasonably accurate in his 
handling of French quotations, not a mean achievement in a book which 
quotes profusely! He does not fly off on a tangent to discuss Baudelaire’s 
life or philosophy needlessly, and he rightly stresses the poet’s poetry: his 
substantives, adjectives, verbs, his syntax, his versification. It is no fault 
of the author if two of the most precise and most illuminating studies of 
Baudelaire as a poet and as a technician (those by Jean Prévost and by 
Judd Hubert) came out while he was preparing his and apparently were 
not known to him. On some poems or cycles of poems, notably on ‘‘Le 
Voyage” which in our opinion he overrates, on the several “Spleen,” on 
“Les Petites Vieilles’ and “Le Cygne,” Mr. Turnell is lucid and 
penetrating. 

Yet such and other qualities are obscured by a number of flaws. The 
style is often slipshod or trite. Colorless transition formulas, tolerable in 
an informal lecture (‘“‘we must next examine,” “I must now discuss,” etc.) 
abound. The phrasing is clumsy: e.g., ““The account of the poet’s vocation 
leads to a consideration of some of the poems dealing directly with poetic 
theory.”’ Stock phrases of modern criticism are used and abused, such as 
the cliché on “tension resolved” or “unresolved”? which has become as 
sickening as it is meaningless. Flaubert would gleefully have culled some 
dozens of pompous “‘idées regues’”’ for his Dictionary among Mr. Turnell’s 
platitudinous pronouncements: “It follows that though social, political 
and economic changes have considerable bearing on the position of the 
writer ..., they cannot explain it’? (page 17); or ‘“The function of the 
language of poetry is not to describe, but to suggest” (page 30); or again: 
“‘Baudelaire’s age was a turning point in contemporary European history. 
It is because it is still our age and its problems our problems that his work 
has acquired what can only be called an extra-literary importance” (page 
90). 

The organization suffers from similar marks of haste and negligence. The 
first chapter on “The Originality of Baudelaire” is full of sophomoric 
generalizations on the nineteenth century, the relationships between 
literature and history, and the Romantics, which verge on the ludicrous. 
It might have been omitted altogether. Some sections of Les Fleurs du Mal 
such as “Le Vin” and “La Révolte,”’ are summarily dismissed by the critic. 
The trite problem of the architecture of the Fleurs du Mal, of which far too 
much has been made, is approached with neither insight nor novelty. The 
fundamental lack of the volume is indeed that of a focus, of a point of view. 
The critic insists upon touching on every aspect of Baudelaire’s life and 

1. However, three syllables (‘‘sur les yeux’’) have been omitted from the third line 
of the early poem, ‘‘A une Dame créole,”’ quoted on p. 78. ‘‘Satiriques,”’ p. 97 is 
wrongly spelt with a y. ‘Et’ is misspelt p. 99. So is “‘anoblit,”’ p. 239. The Latinist 


in Baudelaire would have been irked by the Vergilian river Simoentis spelt Simonentis, 
p. 180. Benedetto is misspelt, p. 302. 
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poetry and thus condemns himself to superficiality. Mr. Turnell lacked the 
closeness of attention, the insight, and probably the technical training in 
the analysis of versification and metaphor to write an important work on 
Baudelaire’s poetry “as such.”’ He also lacked the depth to pierce beneath 
the apparent clarity of Baudelaire’s verse and to explore its depths, its 
“expérience du gouffre’”’ and the dark secrets of its power. Indeed his sum- 
mary dismissal of Baudelaire’s prose, especially of the Paradis artificiels 
and of the Journauz intimes, and his superficial and scornful attitude toward 
Poe deprived him of some of the help which he should have utilized to 
interpret Baudelaire as a poet. Repeatedly, the biographer-critic stresses 
the obvious with a lack of humor as well as with a lack of conciseness, and 
deals ponderously with Baudelaire’s interest in Lesbianism or with his 
eroticism. A finer touch and a bolder determination to sift the essential from 
the irrelevant would have been required to make this youthful volume the 
ideal introductory study of a great poet. 

Mr. Turnell, who is not without some naiveté and some brashness at 
times, modestly asserts in his foreword: ‘“Every work of criticism ought to 
be a miniature anthology of its subject’s finest lines because this is the 
surest way of communicating enthusiasm, and one of the easiest ways of 
finding out whether a book of criticism is worth reading is to look at the 
proportion of quotations it contains.”’ A very dangerous principle, how- 
ever; for the reader may wax impatient and wish for the intruding com- 
mentator to disappear altogether. Mr. Turnell quotes extensively, often 
several times the same lines or stanzas. But his accompanying comments 
often sound like mere pedestrian paraphrasing or like disconnected ex- 
planatory footnotes embodied in the text. Quotations thus accumulated 
and left unanalyzed or pointless through the critic’s fumbling, desultory 
remarks fail to impart enthusiasm. Stylistic analysis can only be practised 
by rigorous and penetrating minds. Mr. Turnell at his best shows that he 
may still some day, after too much hasty writing, rank among the English 
critics of some eminence. But he will have to learn patience, humility, and 
that, in criticism as in art, in Baudelaire’s words, “‘il n’y a pas de hasard.” 

HENRI PEYRE 
Yale University 


Portrait of André Gide. By Justin O’Brien. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1953. Pp. 309 


When André Gide died in 1951, his enemies and some of his former friends 
were quick to assert that, like those of Anatole France in the 20’s, his works 
would sink into semi-oblivion. The numerous books on Gide which have 
appeared in the last few years seem to indicate that these prognostigations 
are premature. In the English-speaking countries at least it would seem that 
Gide still has an appreciative audience; it is from England and America that 
the most interesting and sound studies of Gide have lately come, no doubt 
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because their authors can speak calmly of Gide, appraising his work with 
detachment. They are free from the ‘“‘cult” of Gide and from the hatred of 
Gide which “inform” as Gide would say, many French critics. In spite of 
much excellent and accurate biographical material contained in Harold 
March’s Gide and the Hound of Heaven (University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1952), there was no complete biography of this most controversial figure. 
Portrait of André Gide by Justin O’Brien brings us a much needed, carefully 
documented and thorough account of André Gide’s life. No one was better 
equipped than Justin O’Brien to write such a biography. He knew André 
Gide who seems to have liked and trusted him. But, through the Journals 
which he translated brilliantly, through Gide’s work, every page of which 
he has read closely, he knows him far more intimately than many of Gide’s 
closer acquaintances. Portrait of André Gide is filled with quotations from 
Gide’s works , all aptly chosen and excellently translated. They add a great 
deal to the value of the biography. 

No biographer of Gide can avoid facing many controversial issues; Gide’s 
homosexuality, his relation to his wife, his attitude toward communism are 
the most obvious of these; but they are not the only ones. One might say 
that at almost every stage in his life, Gide presents us with some irritating 
problem which he emphasizes, challenging us, as it were, to take position. 
Justin O’Brien avoids none of these issues; with a scholar’s detachment and 
the wisdom of a friend, he is content to make them understandable hu- 
manly, thereby no doubt disappointing those readers who would prefer a 
more lurid and flamboyant account of Gide’s misdeeds. He treats all the 
problems touching Gide’s personal relationships with accuracy, restraint 
and delicacy, dispassionately, giving us very few psychological explana- 
tions and none of the unconvincing and dated pseudo-psychoanalytic ex- 
planations which make some studies of Gide so tiresome to the reader. 

With his biography of Gide, Justin O’Brien has fused a quick survey and 
critical evaluation of Gide’s works. This is perhaps a source of some con- 
fusion. The book cannot be read either as a straight biography or as a 
complete critical study. In almost every chapter the reader’s attention is 
disturbed by what seems like digression. Young André Gide disappears 
while his biographer studies Les Nourritures Terrestres, for example, gives 
us the facts concerning the publication of the book, its possible sources, 
the reception it got, its later history and Gide’s reaction to it in 1927. 
When we come back to young Gide his figure is blurred. The same holds 
true for the valuable critical information given; by the time we get to Gide’s 
next book we have, to a certain extent, lost contact with the former one. 
Though Gide’s work is closely bound up with his life, it still seems necessary 
in this kind of study to make either of the life or of the work the main 
center of interest. Otherwise the work suffers from a certain lack of form. 

In the same way Justin O’Brien isolates and analyzes in each chapter the 
particular facet of Gide’s personality which appears to be dominant at the 
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time. He relates it to attitudes and remarks which come much later in 
Gide’s life and, once again the picture is blurred. One might wish indeed 
that this one book had been two books, the first a “‘Portrait’”’ of André Gide 
preparing the way for a critical study of Gide’s works. There is a great 
wealth of thought and material in Portrait of André Gide and much that 
would have gained had the author been able to amplify his study which 
remains, nevertheless, the most ‘essential document we have had as yet. 


GERMAINE BREE 
New York University 
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The Life and Works of the Troubadour Raimbaut d’Orange. By Walter T. Pattison. 
Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1952. Pp. xiii + 225. This is the 
first complete critical edition of the poems of Raimbaut d’Aurenga or as Professor 
Pattison prefers to call him Raimbaut d’Orange. It is not hard to understand why 
we have had to wait so long for such an edition; although Professor Pattison quite 
properly makes the point that not all of the poems are obscure yet there are cer- 
tainly a sufficient number of difficult, tortured, all but incomprehensible items to 
justify Raimbaut’s reputation as the outstanding exponent of the trobar clus. The 
work of Arnaut Daniel, in places equally thorny, is not so extensive. (There are 
eighteen poems in the canon of Arnaut as against thirty-nine accepted by Professor 
Pattison as attributable to Raimbaut.) So that while certain poems of Raimbaut 
have been reprinted in successive anthologies, no scholar before Professor Pattison 
has had the courage or the persistence to undertake a complete edition. And a very 
thorough piece of work it is. In Part One, entitled “The Historical Raimbaut 
d’Orange,” the editor discusses such matters as Raimbaut’s family, his economic 
position and the like, finally leading up to his literary eminence with a digression on 
the romantic and unfounded (at least so far as our Raimbaut is concerned) devotion 
of the Countess of Die. Unlike that of many another troubadour of lower social 
status, the existence of Raimbaut is confirmed by certain legal documents, which 
Professor Pattison has run down to their source and made excellent use of. On the 
basis of such documents and some shrewd conjecture the editor is able to construct 
a fairly complete life of the poet (which ran it would seem from about 1144 to 1173) 
and, with the help of the poems, to give him as well something of a personality. 
Part Two discusses Raimbaut’s works. The language, style, versification of the 
poet are thoroughly treated; it is here that Professor Pattison makes the point that 
Raimbaut’s verse is not always obscure; he stresses too the innovations of Raimbaut 
in matters of technique and his propensity toward humor; and remarks with a cer- 
tain wistfulness that troubadours of less merit and greater unintelligibility than 
Raimbaut have had a better press through the centuries. The most daring aspect of 
Part Two however is the attempt to place the poems in chronological order. There 
is a great deal of conjecture here and I do not find it always convincing. However 
one would properly have to spend something like the editor’s two decades on the 
work in order to confirm or refute some of his conclusions. This statement would 
hold too—and be even more applicable—in the case of his edition of the poems, 
which makes up Part Three and is of course the most important part of the work, 
containing text, variants and translation. To review this part one should ideally 
take up each poem separately and sometimes line by line, weighing the editor’s 
readings and interpretations against those of his predecessors or against the review- 
er’s own opinion. I must here however content myself with the general observation 
that although some of Professor Pattison’s readings are quite bold and I cannot 
always follow his emendations, yet he plays fair; he conjectures when he has to, for 
otherwise he could make no sense at all of some of the poems, but he invariably 
supplies all the variants and, where available, interpretations of other editors that 
differ from his own. This is honest, scrupulous and where necessary, courageous 
editing; if Raimbaut has had to wait a long time for his editor he has certainly found 
one who does him justice. 
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I have only one negative criticism. The book itself, the physical book, is un- 
worthy of its contents and its editor. It is not printed but “planographed.”’ I am not 
sure what that means but it looks like photographed typing. It does provide a large 
page but that is its only virtue; it is very hard to read, uninspiring to look at and 
gives an appearance—I hope illusory—of fragility. And this paper bound monster 
is priced at $12.50. None of this is Professor Pattison’s fault but it is a spectacular 
example of the difficulties of scholarly publication in the atomic age. (THomas G. 
Beran, Yale University) 


La Bergerie. Par Rémy Belleau. Texte de |’édition de 1565 publié par Doris Dela- 
courcelle. Genéve: Droz; and Lille: Giard, 1954. Pp. 154. This new edition of the 
Bergerie is a welcome addition to the substantial and growing list of Renaissance 
publications appearing under the imprint of E. Droz. The text is that of the first 
edition of 1565 which until now has never been reprinted. The original Bergerie, 
with considerable additions and omissions, became the Premiére J ournée of the sec- 
ond edition (1572), and the second edition, reproduced in the (Zuvres poétiques of 
1578, formed the basis for the modern editions of Gouverneur (1867) and Marty- 
Laveaux (1878). Mrs. Delacourcelle has chosen to reproduce the first edition be- 
cause, as she says, “Belleau fait preuve, en 1565, d’une spontanéité charmante qui 
disparait dans les éditions postérieures”’ (p. 17). 

The present edition is addressed both to the general reader and the student of 
French Renaissance literature. Besides reprinting the text, Mrs. Delacourcelle has 
provided ample explanatory notes, a brief introduction touching on the essentials of 
the biography of the poet, his reputation, his prosody, language, and an estimate of 
his artistic worth. A selected bibliography, a glossary, and an index of proper names 
complete the volume. The information provided may be supplemented by reference 
to Mrs. Delacourcelle’s Sentiment de l’art dans la Bergerie de Rémy Belleau (Oxford, 
1945). 

Since this is not a critical edition and there are no variants, the present text will 
not satisfy all the needs of the scholar. However, he will find it an extremely useful 
tool since it makes readily available a text which hitherto has been relatively inac- 
cessible, and makes possible a confrontation of the original text with later editions. 
Modern Renaissance scholarship needs more reprintings of first editions like this 
one. (A. E. Creore, University of Washington) 


Stendhal et Maine de Biran. Par Jules C. Alciatore. Genéve: Librairie Droz, 1954. 
Pp. 46. The Mémoire sur l’Habitude which was awarded the prize of the Class of 
Moral ard Political Sciences of the Institut de France in 1802, immediately placed 
its author, Maine de Biran, in the ranks of the reigning school of Jdéologues whose 
principal spokesmen were Cabanis and Destutt de Tracy. But if Biran subscribed 
to the main canon of sensualisme—that all knowledge derived from the exercise of 
the senses—the Mémoire nevertheless reveals a principle of psychological analysis 
sui generis, which restored a thoroughgoing dualism at the heart of the psychological 
life. 

In observing the influence of habit on the various sensory impressions, Biraa 
noted that all impressions are weakened when continued for a certain time or when 
frequently repeated; but while sensations and passive impressions become more ob- 
scure and tend to vanish completely, perception or active impressions on the con- 
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trary maintain their clarity and even become more distinct. Biran was thus con- 
ducted to a radical distinction between the active and passive faculties, between 
feeling and perceiving, imagination and memory, between the judgment of person- 
ality which was the source of our activity and which assured the continuity of our 
existence, and the passive affections which depended on external causes beyond our 
control. The faculty of thought in general was constituted by the prevalence of 
active, motor elements over the passive and affective elements of our impressions. 
Thus “‘the less we feel, the better we perceive,” for in perception, the agent is active 
and perceives the part he takes in his impressions, distinguishes it from himself and 
compares it with others. Similarly, Biran notes, man is led by his imagination, but 
disposes of his memory. 

Stendhal, who was an avid reader of the Idéologues at the period of the Mémoire, 
could not but be impressed by a theory which lent the weight of scientific authority 
to his own immediate experience of la vie sentimentale. He was prompt to apply it, 
as Mr. Alciatore has illustrated, to his analysis of both the passions and the esthetic 
sensibility. The “réfraction morale,” as Biran termed it, which occurred when the 
passivity of the affections dominated the reflective activity of the agent, presents 
obvious analogies with Stendhal’s recognition of the subjective source of judgment, 
and with his portrayals of how objects and beings are perceived through the distorted 
prism of the affective life. 

Two observations may be made on Mr. Alciatore’s carefully documented account 
of the influence of the Mémoire on Stendhal’s novels and critical works. It is difficult, 
as he has admitted in his Introduction, to separate the influence of the Idéologues 
from that of Biran, and it is indeed likely that Stendhal only found a confirmation 
of his ideas in the Mémoire. Mr. Alciatore’s frequent use of the words ‘‘apparem- 
ment,” “peut-étre,” “semble avoir,” etc., when singling out Biran’s influence, takes 
cognizance of this similarity of doctrine which a more general approach would have 
had the advantage of avoiding. He is furthermore obliged to move into the uncertain 
realm of hypothesis, particularly when he seeks to apply Biran’s principles to Ar- 
mance and Le Rouge et le Noir. 

The author has not sufficiently recognized Stendhal’s inversion of Biran’s prin- 
ciples. Psychology for Biran was a science influencing man’s moral being, designed 
to fix the states of our happiness. All exercise of thought was also an exercise in mo- 
rality, the isolation of the personal faculty of thinking and acting from the sensibil- 
ity forming the very basis of Biran’s reflexive method. Stendhal’s constant reitera- 
tions as to how analysis was a certain means of destroying one’s happiness (a lesson 
Benjamin Constant had taught in Adolphe) was therefore diametrically opposed ta 
Biran’s notion that both science and virtue were to be won at the price of the same 
struggle against our impulses and desires. We may conclude that Stendhal was in 
effect a disciple of Destutt de Tracy and the Sensualistes who had confused volition 
with desire, rather than a disciple of Biran. (RoperT RostuHat, New York Uni- 
versity) 


La Dramaturgie de Beaumarchais. Par Jacques Scherer. Paris: Librairie Nizet, 1954. 
Pp. 258. In this excellent study of Beaumarchais’ dramatic technique, the author of 
La Dramaturgie classique en France has given us a fresh and comprehensive analysis 
of Beaumarchais’ art. He is to be commended for submitting specific answers to 
questions which have heretofore elicited vague generalities. By systematically 
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analyzing not only Beaumarchais’ brilliant comedies, but every one of his dramatic 
works—parades, drames, and opera, as well—M. Scherer has discovered the ele- 
ments common to them all and, from an examination of these ‘“constants,’’ has 
determined the distinctive features of Beaumarchais’ technique. In addition, he has 
defined more precisely than his predecessors how much Beaumarchais contributed 
to the development of the drame and how he anticipated in his opera, Tarare, some 
of the theories of Wagner. ‘ 

Space does not permit detailed comment on the many ideas and abundant docu- 
mentation characteristic of this book. In one of the most significant chapters, to 
give a single example, the author demonstrates how Beaumarchais aroused suspense 
and maintained interest in his plays by the continuous accumulation of numerous 
and varied elements, such as unusual rapidity of action, lightning-quick introduc- 
tion of different types of péripéties, juxtaposition of characters and situations, and 
frequent use of what really constitutes a troisiéme lieu (in addition to that provided 
by the usual stage setting and the coulisse), a dynamic, not a static place, necessi- 
tated by the complexity of the plot and the manifold activities of the characters. 

With equal skill and completeness the author establishes the historical, technical 
and psychological unity underlying the several types of dramatic composition in 
which Beaumarchais experimented; analyzes in the light of general eighteenth- 
century practice the internal and external structure of his plays; and explains how 
Beaumarchais adapted his plays to public demand for what is defined as le sel 
comique and le sel politique. 

Unlike most critics of Beaumarchais, M. Scherer interprets the political salt 
with which this dramatist flavored his plays as pure condiment, generously sprinkled 
throughout in order to satisfy the taste of his public. ““Beaumarchais n’a ni voulu 
ni cru étre un précurseur de la Révolution”’ (p. 105). According to M. Scherer, the 
erroneous concept of a Figaro animated by revolutionary spirit arose during the 
post-revolutionary period of the nineteenth century. If Beaumarchais attacked les 
nobles, he did so to make them better, not to crush them, a point of view which M. 
Scherer develops interestingly and convincingly. 

Less convincing, perhaps, is M. Scherer’s interpretation of Beaumarchais’ hero 
as the sublimated image of himself, an opinion based on the belief that Beaumarchais 
sought compensation in his literary creations for the disappointments and inade- 
quacies of reality. For example, Beaumarchais could not transcend the barriers 
separating him from his aristocratic superiors, but he could find satisfaction in his 
hero’s triumph over the grand seigneur. Similarly, because M. Scherer discerns in 
Beaumarchais’ heroine the traits of Pauline Le Breton, whom he loved but failed 
to marry, he concludes that Beaumarchais, by identifying himself with his hero, 
pursued and won on the stage the hand denied him in reality. No one doubts that 
Beaumarchais’ hero reflects the thoughts and hopes of his creator; the extent of 
their resemblance must remain forever a matter of personal conjecture. 

On the whole, however, one can have no quarrel with M. Scherer. His painstaking 
attention to detail and his thorough comprehension of Beaumarchais achieve the 
dual effect of intensifying our admiration for the dramatist and deepening our un- 
derstanding of the man. (Epna C. Freprick, University of Delaware) 


Vigny, Vhomme et l'euvre, Par Pierre-Georges Castex. Paris: Boivin, 1952. Pp. 176. 
Here is a little book that deserves special commendation. Conceived and written in 
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the best tradition of ‘Le Livre de l’Etudiant,” it presents us not so much with a 
documentary account of Vigny’s private life and literary career as with a picture 
and appraisal of an artistic production whose impressive unity is skillfully unfolded 
before the reader. Professor Castex has achieved, in this study, a remarkable mise 
au point: as the result of his apt demonstration of the harm unwittingly done 
Vigny’s reputation by Sainte-Beuve—through his oft-quoted lines: “.. .Et Vigny, 
plus secret,/Comme en sa tour d’ivoire, avant midi, rentrait.”—Vigny’s moral 
stature looms all the greater, and his merits as a writer, in his prose works and 
dramas as well as in his poémes, are so clearly brought out that the reader cannot but 
feel, as does the author himself, that Vigney occupies in his century—and beyond 
—a far greater place than is commonly attributed to him. Vigny’s magnitude has 
been dwarfed by that of Hugo, his early rival; the latter’s brilliance simply out- 
shone Vigny’s. 

The fact remains, however, that his poéme philosophique defies comparison when- 
ever his inspiration proves potent enough for him to find the image that best sug- 
gests, at every step, the symbol he wants to evolve from, and superimpose on, 
reality. That he experienced upon occasion very great and even insuperable difficul- 
ties in achieving his intent is most interestingly revealed in connection with “La 
Mort du Loup (1)” and ‘‘Le Compas.” In the first of these poems, we are shown that, 
for all his apparent familiarity with wolf-hunting and his realistic depiction of the 
stag-wolf’s behavior at bay, Vigny’s account of the scene in which he says he took 
an active part is purely imaginary; he suited it to the needs imposed by the exte- 
riorizing of the symbol. In the case of ““Le Compas,” the instance is even more to 
the point because the reader of the Journal d’un Poéte grasps intuitively what 
Vigny wished to impart through the symbol of the geometrician’s instrument— 
would it have been Archimedes’, Galileo’s, Descartes’, Newton’s?—and therefore 
regrets all the more that the poet failed to succeed in bringing his idea to fruition. 
The indispensable image-setting obstinately eluded his mind. 

Vigny’s concern with human destiny (Les Destinées) was the corner-stone of his 
philosophy; all his life he served mankind as a thinker with unswerving devotion, 
even in those years when his seclusion at Le Maine-Giraud seemed the act of a 
selfish, embittered man. He needed the quiet and isolation afforded him by his 
retreat to ponder the problem of man’s fate and evolve a message that he hoped 
would prove a viaticum to humanity in its trudging down the paths of destiny. 
Vigny’s attitude before life and its train of sorrows was by no means one of resigna- 
tion; though this may not have been so apparent at first, his stoicism drew its firm- 
ness from a sturdy, optimistic outlook: almost from the start, Vigny rejected all 
manner of recourse to the traditional forms of spiritual help (“Le Mont des Oliviers,”’ 
and, much later to be sure, the forceful lines appended to it, ‘‘Le Silence”); he 
trusted in man alone, and solely in man’s intellectual strength, to overcome the 
obstacles, no matter how great, that fate sets in his way (‘‘Le vrai Dieu, le Dieu fort 
est le Dieu des idées.”’) and he sealed his spiritual testament in “L’Esprit pur.” 

Professor Castex points out that, on this score, the Existentialists would indeed 
have much more legitimate cause to claim Vigny as their forerunner than ever did 
the Parnassians—for different reasons, of course—and, after them, the Symbolists. 

In his Introduction, Professor Castex acknowledges his indebtedness to those 
who before him investigated Vigny’s life and literary output, and especially to M. 
Baldensperger’s recent edition of Vigny’s (Zuvres complétes (Paris: Gallimard, 
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Bibliothéque de la Pléiade, 1948). But his book is significantly more than a summa- 
tion of the best that is to be found in the various sources he drew from; the consum- 
mate skill with which he planned the divisions of his study and organized the se- 
quence of the chapters, to say nothing of the style, makes for a lucid presentation 
that greatly enhances the reader’s enjoyment. 

Of the many features this book possesses, not the least attractive to the student of 
Vigny’s works are the indications the author offers in the Appendix (“Voeux et 
suggestions”) regarding the direction future research on Vigny should take. (PIERRE 
A. CLaMENS, Columbia University) 


Victor Hugo: Carnets intimes, 1870-1871. Publiés et présentés par Henri Guillemin. 
Paris: Gallimard, 1953. Except for a very few indications of current expenses, this 
volume contains, says M. Guillemin, “le texte complet des quatre carnets intimes 
ou Victor Hugo prit quotidiennement des notes pendant ces mois de 1870 et 1871 
qui formérent ce qu’il nomma l’année terrible.’’ Without the resources of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale at my disposal, I cannot vouch for this statement which, ordi- 
narily, I should not think of questioning, were it not fer Professor G. Roberts’ dis- 
closure of the unreliability of previous volumes by M. Guillemin, particularly his 
Victor Hugo. Souvenirs personnels 1848-1851 (Gallimard, 1952). But as this new 
book is only partially made up of inedita, it is possible to check with earlier publica- 
tions. The text of Choses vues (Ollendorff edition) from July 16, 1870 to September 
25, 1871, was drawn from these carnets and has been reproduced here with reason- 
able accuracy.” This augurs well for the rest. 

These pages contain a good deal that is trivial, yet such is the appeal of Hugo’s 
personality and the effectiveness of his prose style that even the trivialities make 
interesting reading. These notes also contain details on the siege of Paris (already 
known through Choses vues), further evidence of Hugo’s belief in spiritualism, and 
notations in code (easy to decipher) of his erotic amusements. One may well ques- 
tion the good taste of publishing this last group. It was already well known that 
Hugo was a lusty man. Why not leave it at that? More important, we find here 
confirmation of the opinions of various scholars concerning Hugo’s political atti- 
tudes. Those of us who have believed in the sincerity of his republicanism, his 
horror of unnecessary violence, his condemnation of both sides in the civil war of 
1871 are upheld. 

M. Guillemin’s preface and notes are excellent. (ELuiotr M. Grant, Williams 
College.) 


Hugo et la sexualité. Par Henri Guillemin. Paris: Gallimard, 1954. Pp. 146. Some 
French critic (probably Thibaudet) wrote about twenty-five years ago that it is as 
important to know a writer’s sexual tastes today as it was in Balzac’s time to know 
his financial status. Victor Hugo, who entrusted all his MSS to the Bibliothéque 
Nationale in the hope they would all be published, apparently would have agreed; 
but his executors scrupulously segregated all that would diminish the Olympian and 
brought out his complete works without once mentioning the name of Juliette 


1. G. Robert, ‘“‘A propos ¢@’inédits de Victor Hugo,” L’Information littéraire, mai- 
juin 1953, pp. 104-105. 

2. I note a few discrepancies: see, for example the entries under December 2 and 
3, 1870. Guillemin’s text may well be the accurate one. 
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Drouet, let alone those of Léonie Biard, Marie, and Blanche whom he repeatedly 
smuggled in and out of Paris and Guernesey. Finally in 1948 the great-grandchildren 
gave M. Guillemin the task of classifying and editing the hidden papers. The present 
revelations, coming after so many others resulting from his patient research, have 
to some extent already contributed to Raymond Escholier’s Un Amant de génie; 
but here for the first time we have the complete synthesis of Hugo’s sexual life pre- 
sented with admirable objectivity. It might have been entitled ’’L’Art de ne pas 
étre grand-pére.”’ 

In short, from his marriage as a virgin of twenty until six weeks before his death 
at eighty-five Hugo never ceased satisfying his sexual voracity—first with his wife 
Adéle, then with his official mistress Juliette, then with Léonie and Marie, and 
finally with every facile servant and prostitute attracted by his fame or his liber- 
ality. It would seem that every female of any age who ever entered Marine-Terrace 
or Hauteville-House succumbed to his insistent caresses; his notebooks for 1859 
and 1866 contain lists of fifteen and twenty names of conquests. Occasionally his 
notations—kept in often childishly patent, sometimes amusing cryptograms, such 
as “‘Natte-d-lit’’ (Nathalie), “la délicate rinacé” (Catherine), “Loup Wise’’ (Louise) 
—contain surprises: the pious Julie Chenay, for instance, or the young Sarah Bern- 
hardt whom he “osculated’’ on June 10, 1872. He had his private, but by no means 
impenetrable, way of referring to parts of the body, of which the most piquant 
example is Suisse for breast because to him Switzerland was a milk-producing 
country. 

M. Guillemin, to whom all of Hugo’s subterfuges are as clear as crystal, has 
grouped together a certain number of hitherto unknown ardent letters from Juliette 
and a series of notes, not without literary value, exchanged between Hugo and 
Léonie d’Aunet. And he has reserved for the last chapter Hugo’s rather infrequent 
moralizings on his conduct, his distinction between the soul and the flesh, and his 
feeble attempts at self-justification. 

Does such a publication, with its ingenious demonstration of the science of cryp- 
tography, diminish Victor Hugo in our eyes? Certainly there is no dignity in the 
image of the author of Les Contemplations with his eye glued to a key-hole as a new 
scullery-maid undresses in the next room. Yet there is a certain pathos in his fleeing 
Paris for Guernesey at seventy to escape the capital’s numerous temptations and 
there only starting a long and secret liaison with one of Juliette’s young servants. 
Juliette, who had ample occasion to know, recognized in him “la plaie vive de la 
femme.”’ Our age is more indulgent to genius and less readily shocked than was 
Hugo’s, but it is a pity that on his own evidence he appears here solely as a phe- 
nomenal gourmand concerned only with the quantity of the fare that came to hand. 
(J. O’B.) 


Le Premier Visage de Rimbaud. Par E. Noulet. Bruxelles: Palais des Académies, 
1953. Pp. 326. Madame Noulet presents no patented theories of her own about 
Rimbaud, proposes no system which the poet must invariably have followed, re- 
veals no hitherto unsuspected occult philosophy underlying the poems. She has 
merely juxataposed such verifiable facts as we have with the poems they illumine. 
The result is a mise au point which will be immensely useful both to those who find 
the poems difficult and those who get lost in the amazing welter of the multifarious 
commentaries. 
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Her attention is on the poetry rather than on the poet, and her book is emphati- 
cally not a poetico-behavioral study like Hackett’s. Its scope is limited to what she 
considers the key poems: “Sensation,” ‘‘Les Effarés,”’ ‘Le Dormeur du val,” “Les 
Assis,” “Les Poétes de sept ans,”’ the quatrain she calls ““L’Etoile,”’ ““Voyelles,” and 
“Bateau ivre.” One could wish that more had been subjected to the same scholarly 
treatment, although the fact that half of her space is devoted to “Voyelles” and 
“Bateau ivre” may explain the omission of a number of interesting early poems. 

Possibly her book was too nearly finished when Etiemble’s Mythe de Rimbaud ap- 
peared for her to take account of all his views, but I doubt it: she lists both editions 
of his earlier Rimbaud as well as several of his articles, and, although she does not 
list it she can hardly not have known his 1947 article on the sources of “Bateau 
ivre.”’ She is, in any event, more attentive than most would now dare beon the prob- 
lem of sources—this to the eventual benefit of her reader—and she rehabilitates, 
among others, Professor Mespoulet’s ideas about Chateaubriand and the American 
sources of some of Rimbaud’s inagery. 

Madame Noulet leans toward the belief that Rimbaud could after all have had 
time to make the much disputed trip to Paris and sojourn at the caserne de Babylone, 
between April 18, 1871, and the following May 11. It is clear that she accepts Bouil- 
lane de Lacoste’s radical redating of the Illuminations. And she is manifestly indis- 
posed to feel that we are condemned to paralysis by our failure to recover the 
elusive Chasse spirituelle. 

This is an orderly and workmanlike book. The biographical chronology is the 
most up to date available, supplementing that of the Pléiade edition at several 
points, and the chronological bibliography, though perhaps too “selective,” is an 
instrument of real value. I remain puzzled, however, as to why so careful a worker 
should list Les Faux-monnayeurs as published in 1933. Other errors, though perhaps 
revealing (e.g. her designating Etemble’s Mythe as “‘I* vol.” in the faceof its author’s 
conspicuous labeling as Volume JJ) seem to me minor. (W. M. F.) 


La poesta chilena. Origenes y desarrollo del siglo XVI al XIX. Por Fernando Alegria. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1954. Pp. 311. La primera bondad que puede 
predicarse de este libro es que hacia falta. Lasegunda, que cumple con su propésito. 
iste es, como lo sefiala el autor en la Introduccién, el corregir una injusticia de la 
critica que perturbaba la perspectiva histérica del estudio de la Poesia chilena y 
dejaba lagunas en la de la América hispana. Los erfticos, especialmente espafioles, 
han estado repitiendo como un lugar comin con visos de dogma el error de Me- 
néndez y Pelayo sobre la inexistencia de la poesia en Chile antes de este siglo y con la 
aventurada explicacién de la incapacidad de este pueblo de historiadores para la 
inspiracion poética. gCémo se explicaria entonces el fenédmeno de la aparicién, por 
generacién espontanea, del Premio Nobel literario Gnico de Iberoamérica, Gabriela 
Mistral y la riqueza poética de Pablo Neruda? Cuando Fernando Alegria para des- 
baratar la afirmacién del critico espafiol m4ximo, asegura que “‘no es una exagera- 
cién decir que la poesfa chilena contempordnea es una de las mds ricas de la lengua 
espafiola’’, se queda corto. Asf el maestro peruano, Luis A. Sanchez afirma que es la 
mas alta expresién Ifrica actual de la América Nuestra. 

De ahf que el profesor de la Universidad de California, disefpulo y colega de 
Arturo Torres Rfoseco, haya emprendido la tarea de historiar los antecedentes de 
esta poesia, desde los épicos aciertos de Ercilla, quien sélo escribié poesfa “chilena.”’ 
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Divide su estudio en sendos capftulos sobre Ercilla, Pedro de Ofia, la poesia 
popular, los versificadores de la Independencia con Camilo Henrfquez y la primera 
fase del romanticismo chileno, hasto los tiltimos afios del siglo XIX. Promete un 
nuevo volumen de Poesfa chilena contempordnea, partiendo de la fecha de la apari- 
cién de Azul de Rubén Darfo. Porque si Rubén nacié en Nicaragua el Modernismo, 
mas ricamente representado en otros pafses, nacié con Azul, en Chile. 

La labor eritico-literaria de Alegria es tan erudita y de buen juicio que me ha 
ahorrado un trabajo que era necesario entregar a los estudiosos de las letras hispa- 
noamericanas. Al adelantdrseme en el estudio de la Poesfa chilena, reduciré mi 
proyecto de publicacién de un estudio de la Literatura chilena, a la Prosa. 

Pero no todo es perfecto en la obra. El buen sentido y el buen gusto con que estu- 
dia no solamente las obras, mediocres o sobresalientes, y el “desarrollo” de nuestra 
poesia temprana, no acompafia a Fernando Alegria en igual dosis cuando presenta 
los indispensables cuadros histéricos de época. Le entorpece la visién el prejuicio 
politico. Se ve privado por él de serenidad, da al estudio un caracter polémico no 
literario y lo que es peor le hace incurrir en lugares comunes como el consabido del 
“oscurantismo catélico y espafiol de la Colonia,’’ después de haber refutado él 
mismo con datos histérico-literarios la falsa visién de nuestros historiadores apa- 
sionados y nada cientificos del siglo pasado, que él mismo enjuicia severamente 
desde otros dngulos. 

Si el lector prescinde de la puerilidad de encontrar interpretacién marxista a la 
historia americana del siglo XVI y a la de la Independencia hispanoamericana, se 
queda con un material de primera clase: la parte literaria del estudio critico de 
Alegria. Hace justicia a la poesia de Ercilla y de Ofia y coloca en su justo sitio a la 
poesia romantica chilena. Aunque es discutible la oportunidad de incluir la poesfa 
“repentista’”’ no lo es en ningtin caso el sobrio tratamiento del romancero chileno. 
Justamente la costumbre de enumerar a dofia Mercedes Marin del Solar, a San- 
fuentes y a unos pocos poetas mds de alguna calidad, did pdbulo a la errénea 
creencia de que tales poetas eran excepcionales brotes de un yermo lfrico. El 
ambiente—paisaje y cultura—de Chile, cuando diversas circunstancias impidie- 
ron la aparicién de grandes poetas, dié refugio en el alma popular a un tempera- 
mento poético fuerte y rico que iba a estallar, tardiamente, en la poesia mds alta de 
la América hispana contempordnea: en la legién de los postmodernistas y las 
cumbres de Gabriela y Neruda. (Cantos D. Haminton, Columbia University) 


Paul Claudel. Par Louis Barjon. Paris: Editions Universitaires, 1953. Pp. 155. Re- 
ferring recently in Le Figaro (June 26, 1954) to innovations in the new stage produc- 
tion of his Jeanne au bicher Paul Claudel remarks: ‘Plus un texte est riche de dis- 
ponibilités latentes, plus la tentation s’impose 4 lui |l’auteur] de les dégager. . . . 
C’est un bien pauvre édifice que celui qui se contenterait d’étre envisagé sous un 
seul angle.” It is a pity that Claudel’s invitation here to free interpertation has not 
been accepted by his latest biographer. As a Catholic priest, M. Barjon felt, no 
doubt, better qualified to treat the religious doctrines of Claudel than any other 
aspects of his work. The analysis is interesting as far as it goes. Yet as part of a series 
entitled “‘Classiques du Vingtiéme Siécle’”’ whose aim is to present the best modern 
writers to the general public, the study might well be expected to be more general 
and comprehensive. 

Having insisted on the broad, catholic scope of Claudel’s writings, the author pro- 
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ceeds, quite paradoxically, to exile from Claudel’s world anyone lacking an accurate 
knowledge of Catholic dogma andsymbolism. In such a world, he tells us, “ceux qui 
ne partagent pas notre foi ont du mal 4 respirer a l’aise’”’ (p. 14). One cannot deny 
the predominant réle of Catholicism in the thought, style and rhythms of Claudel, 
but there is, as well, the intense presence of reality, a pathos and a humanism (ef. 
Partage de midi, Téte d’or) which transcend pure doctrine or mystic experience. To 
so restrict a poet of Claudel’s scope is much like restricting an interest in Greek 
drama to the pre-Christian era or, in our own times, like limiting a Sartre to parti- 
sans of “the absurd” or defining a Gide from the themes of L’Immoraliste. For much 
but not all of Claudel is motivated by the spiritual side of his nature. There is, too, 
the motivation of the artist who—with less mysticism in this case than the pagan 
Baudelaire of “luxe, calme et volupté’’—would write a poem “plus clair que la lune 
qui brille avec sérénité’”’ (““La Muse qui est la grace,” italics added). 

The dramatic struggle of Claudel’s theatre evolves through three stages to a final 
harmony, says M. Barjon. At the base is the struggle of flesh and spirit within the 
individual. Then follows the debate of man and woman (Rodrigue and Prouhéze) 
and finally, with the conflict solved, the relationship between Christian charity 
(Violaine) and the world. Much of this is just and penetrating, particularly the 
analyses of the trilogy L’Otage, Le Pain dur and Le Pére humilié. The weakness is that 
M. Barjon, in his over-emphasis on the religious content, restricts his study largely 
to isolated prayers and “‘poésie incantatoire,”’ thereby depriving the reader of the 
movement and life so inherent in Claudel’s writings. 

In an appendix, he takes Claudel’s producers to task for transposing the texts to 
meet the demands of stage and décor—for sacrificing the “‘sens mystique” to the 
“donnée barbare.’’ Claudel himself counters these objections in the Preface and 
adds that while eloquence and lyricism have their place, ‘“‘rien ne remplace |’action”’ 
(p. 10). 

Action and flow, not incantation per se, form, indeed, the essence of Claudel’s 
work. Besides being the outstanding Catholic poet of his age, he has a classic range 
and quality which cannot be defined completely as mystic experience. With a poet 
of such dimensions the critic should not, one feels, attempt to solve the debate of 
Animus and Anima in absolute terms. (James C. McLaren, The Johns Hopkins 
University) 


André Gide. By Enid Starkie. Cambridge: Bowes & Bowes, 1953. Pp. 63. As the 
fourteenth or fifteenth in the series of thumb-nail Studies in Modern European 
Literature and Thought, this is a model of condensation, for it compresses all the 
essential facts and a penetrating judgment of all Gide’s major works into so few 
tightly printed pages. Even so, there are some repetitions: Miss Starkie is justifi- 
ably proud of Gide’s honorary doctorate from Oxford in 1947, but it does seem ex- 
cessive to mention it three times and rather uncritical to accept his own statement 
that it marked the first honor he ever received, forgetting that in 1924 he was 
named Fellow of the Royal Society. 

The author is also apparently proud of noting that Le Traité du Narcisse “‘was 
published in January, 1891 in a review, and so it is in fact his first published work, 
though bibliographers do not seem to have noticed this fact.”” They have not sim- 
ply because the review in question, the Entretiens Politiques et Littéraires, appeared 
in January, 1892, after the first private edition of the Traité and of course after 
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the Cahiers. It would be more pertinent to note (while concerned with dates) that 
what Miss Starkie rightly calls ‘an excellent definition of the doctrine of the Sym- 
bolist Movement in France” did not appear in at least the first two editions of the 
little treatise. 

These, however, are minor points on which there would be no reason to cavil 
were it not for the eminently scrupulous and judicious exposition that marks this 
entire study. (J.0’B.) 


Marcel Proust: Correspondance avec sa mére. Lettres inédites présentées et annotées 
par Philip Kolb. Paris: Librairie Plon, 1953. Pp. 302. The fact that, among all the 
scholars in France who would probably have liked to edit these letters, the Proust 
heirs recognized in Professor Philip Kolb of Illinois the best qualified editor is al- 
most as great a tribute to their perspicacity as to his close knowledge of the sub- 
ject. Indeed, the most impressive part of this book lies in the fine print at the 
bottom of the pages, in which the scrupulous editor has identified almost every 
person and object mentioned in the letters and, more importantly, dated every 
letter that offered even the most tenuous chronological clue. Besides using his de- 
tailed information as to every one of Marcel’s moves and the changing addresses 
of each of his friends, he has often had to measure the black band on the mourning 
stationery used by Mme Proust or the space between the wire-inarks in the laid 
paper (but is not the word vergeures rather thin vergetures, p. 72?). When Mme 
Proust mentions, in a letter dated simply “vendvedi,” that the temperature was 
32° the day before, he has checked the weather-reports and found that on no 
Thursday in 1894 and on only one in 1895 did the thermometer reach that height. 
Modestly Professor Kolb disclaims that he has esablished a critical edition, but 
it is hard to imagine a fuller justification of his da cing. 

The letters themselves, dating from Proust’s seventeenth to his thirty-fifth year, 
cannot but be rather disappointing to whoever has read tne standard literature on 
Proust. Although they show the great writer as a revoltingly spoiled child and 
youth attached to his mother by a particularly taut silver cord, they contain no 
revelations. There is perhaps one faint suggestion on p. 140 that his mother knew 
of his homosexuality and one capital passage on p. 286 showing how he attempted 
to use to advantage his pathological concern with his own ill health as a protection 
and a weapon against his mother before using it similarly on the world at large. 
There is very little evidence here of sharing his intellectual or artistic preoccupa- 
tions, except for questions about his Ruskin translation and rather frequent but 
perfunctory quotations of others. And no discussion whatever of his Jean Santeuil 
occurs, on which he was working until at least 1899. 

From the correspondence, however, emerges a portrait of Mme Proust as a 
dominant, cultivated woman of keen sensitivity and wide artistic interests. De- 
voted to her pampered son, she writes him almost daily with charming ease and 
evident affection, quoting Shakespeare and Moliére with apropos, narrating in- 
cidents with lively humor, fretting about his expenditures, and sending him more 
money. The principal value of this collection is the insight it affords into the char- 
acter of Proust’s “chére petite Maman.” (J.0’B.) 


The Proustian Vision. By Milton Hindus. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1954. Pp. viii + 288. In five chapters, a preface, an introduction, and a conclusion, 
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Mr. Hindus ranges Proust among the members of a “Monastic Movement” in 
contemporary literature, indicates the main steps of his artistic evolution, points 
out that in certain respects A la recherche du temps perdu may be considered an 
imaginary wish fulfilment, and exposes what he considers to be Proust’s esthetics, 
philosophy, psychology, sociology, and ethics. 

Mr. Hindus believes the two strongest influences on Proust to have been those 
of Wagner and of Schopenhauer, and sees great resemblances between Proust’s 
psychological findings and those of Freud. Although a writer, says Mr. Hindus, 
Proust puts music above all other arts for, like Wagner, he considers it best quali- 
fied to express our highest spiritual experiences. Like Schopenhauer, Proust is a 
pessimist and a woman-hater. With Freud he has in common ideas about the sub- 
jectivity of love, its origin in anxiety, its connection with childhood relations to 
one’s parents, and its association with the idea of guilt. Next, Mr. Hindus points 
out that most critics misunderstood Proust’s sociological ideas because they be- 
lieved he was speaking about a real Faubourg Saint-Germain, while he was depict- 
ing an imaginary one, and, by the way, in colors dark enough “to touch off another 
French Revolution” (p. 191). Proust has been accused of lacking ethical purpose, 
yet, if interpreted correctly, he will be found to have inherited the sound Combray 
morality of his parents and ancestors, and while he did not practice it in his life, 
he based his book on it, adding to it an appeal for tolerance and charity. Time will 
show Proust’s true rank in literature, but there seems to be little doubt about the 
outcome: “For what he chose to do with complete devotion and, as becomes in- 
creasingly apparent, complete success was to represent ourselves” (p. 278). 

In his Preface, Mr. Hindus warns us that he is exposing his personal reactions 
to Proust, his Proust, as he puts it. There is little, in the rest of the book, to re- 
mind us of this initial attitude, but we shall do well to keep it in mind and not try 
to consider the book as an attempted introduction to Proust’s work, but rather as 
a challenge for discussions which may become interesting. (EL1IzaABETH CzoNICZzER, 
Barnard College) 


Words and Sounds in English and French. By John Orr. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 
1953. Pp. viii + 279. Professor Orr, in this delightful and erudite collection of 
articles, most of which appeared quite recently in a variety of linguistic journals, 
views language ‘‘as an essentially human activity, complex, purposeful and gra- 
tuitous, fumbling and ingenious, practical and playful, serious and whimsical” 
(Preface). A nieo-grammarian would find the foregoing adjectives applicable to the 
essays themselves, where the “‘pseudo-science of the Neo-Grammarians” and the 
‘‘pseudo-mathematics of the Structuralists and ‘Linguisticians’” are attacked per- 
haps more frequently than is necessary today. The book is dedicated to Gilliéron 
whose influence is particularly apparent, as for example, in the two essays on 
homonymics, in “F > H, Phénoméne ibére ou roman?” and again in “Linguistic 
Geography as a corrective to etymology.” A propensity for psychological aspects 
of linguistics is manifest in the several studies based on homophonic attraction. 
Acute in the case of obscene or imprecatory expressions (zut!, flate!, foin!), it may 
have affected such an innocent word as aimer. The complexity of the problem is 
well illustrated in the essay “Autre, outre . . . et foutre.” 

Professor Orr’s sensitive reading of Old French texts seems to have inspired 
several articles on semantic matters, and those on the influence of French on Eng- 
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lish—a field ‘“‘which can only be explored satisfactorily by scholars who are soaked 
in Old French—a complete justification, if any were needed, for the retention of 
Old French in our University curriculum” (page 41). He would extend French 
influence beyond vocabulary to the inner structure of the English language and to 
some extent even to “our attitude of mind” (page 28). In the essay ‘Les Angli- 
cismes du vocabulaire sportif,’”’ dating back to 1935, a reverse influence is noted, 
rather regretfully. In both cases generalizations are put forward with caution. 
Circumspection was especially needed in the essay “On some sound values in 
English” where sound symbolism is found in the front-back vowel antiphony. 

Since it is impossible here to do justive to Professor Orr’s researches, his broad 
competence and frequent insights, one illustration must suffice. In the following 
morsel from the conversation of a loquacious lady: “The tears simply flew down 
her face,” he finds “in a happy combination, the phenomena of tonic values, syn- 
tactical integration, semantic wastage, affective contagion, homonymic association, 
and synonymic morphological analogy.” (L.P.G.P.) 


Style in French Prose. By R. A. Sayce. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1953. Pp. 166. 
Mr. Sayce is a grammarian devoted to literature, and cares about “stylistics” 
because they are an aid to the comprehension of good books. Grammatical forms, 
he argues irrefutably, are the foundation of style, and vocabulary and syntax its 
essential factors. Nothing stylistic happens by chance: even the most trivial detail 
is capable of revealing the deep intentions and characteristics of a writer, and the 
recurrent peculiarities of his work constitute the dominants by which his style is 
to be defined. 

He works from the bare bones of grammar toward the esthetic experience, very 
methodically, and entirely without appealing to happy illuminations from special 
intuition. (The trouble with Professor Spitzer’s method, he says with all possible 
respect, is that one must be a Spitzer to make it work.) For Mr. Sayce, one need 
only be equipped with an awareness of the immense possibilities of grammar. 

His treatment moves from the simple to the complex, from chapters on the sty- 
listic qualities of the parts of speech to others which treat imagery, metaphor, 
metonomy and simile, figures of speech, clichés and proverbs, types of proposition, 
word order and sentence structure, period style, individual style, and, finally, good 
and bad style. Nothing, of course, could sound less exciting than this outline. But 
from the very beginning and long before the reader is aware of the implications of 
the method as a whole, Mr. Sayce is demonstrating its virtues by constant appli- 
cation to the illustrative materials. No summary can suggest his perceptiveness. 
In any event, dull his book certainly is not. (See, for example, his treatment of 
Diderot’s use of adverbs.) 

One complaint: the physical arrangement of the text is as inconvenient for the 
reader as any that could be devised. The sample texts—Montaigne, Rabelais, 
Pascal, Bossuet, Voltaire, Diderot, Rousseau, Balzac, Flaubert and Proust—are 
tucked away in the back of the book. One must either spend a preliminary hour 
or so familiarizing himself with these passages or else be condemned to an eternal 
turning back and forth, and since one does not realize at the start how true this 
is one fails to spend the requisite hour, proceeds for a chapter or so with the read- 
ing, then in desperation devotes himself to the quoted texts, and ultimately begins 
reading Mr. Sayce over again from the beginning. If the passages were only pre- 
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sented to the reader at the start, with emphatic notice that he may as well master 
them now, much inconvenience could be avoided. 

Mr. Sayce is himself a master of litotes. His great caution, his insistence on 
claiming to reveal less than he actually does, his commitment to the words perhaps, 
possibly, maybe and seems, dominate his own style . . . and refresh the reader. The 
chapters are brief and economical almost to a fault. (Almost anyone would be 
grateful for a chapter devoted to rhythm and recurrent pattern to complete the 
comments hidden in the chapter on order and sentence structure of the present 
book; and the role of grammar in achieving the essential effects of prose fiction— 
for instance of the verb in establishing point-of-view and esthetic distance—could 
be expanded with profit to many.) A reading of Mr. Sayce’s work should be sup- 
plemented by readings of Dr. Brombert’s study of Stendhal’s interventions and of 
Professor Jean Demorest’s on the concreteness of Pascal. Both of these books,! 
although the authors may never have read Mr. Sayce’s, illustrate extensions of 
the method of which Mr. Sayce gives us the essential detail. 

Mr. Sayce’s modest contribution hardly needs recommendation; it commends 
itself instantly. Now that we have it, it is hard to see how we have managed to 
get on until now without such a book. (W.M.F.) 


A Bibliography of the Don Juan Theme, Versions and Criticism. Edited by Armand 
Edwards Singer. Morgantown, West Virginia: West Virginia University Bulletin, 
Series 54, Nos. 10-11 (1954). Although the number of bibliographies devoted in 
whole or in part to the Don Juan theme is today by no means inconsiderable, 
Singer’s publication is a welcome and useful increment. Its chief virtues are com- 
prehensiveness, convenient organization, and accuracy. 

Singer has sought, in the first place, to compile a complete list of versions of the 
story of Don Juan. As he states in his Preface (p. 5), ‘“‘all works based on any part 
of the Don Juan theme, no matter how modified, have been included,” but mere 
translations have been omitted. In addition, books, articles, essays, and other 
critical writings on these versions, and on the Don Juan theme in general, have 
been listed, with the sensible exception of newspaper articles, whose number is 
doubtless incalculable. These categories constitute the bulk of the bibliography 
(Pts. V,VI, and VII); but furthermore there is a brief bibliography of bibliographies 
(Pt. III), and yet another Part (IV) offering a selected miscellany running the 
gamut from folkloric and literary versions of analogous sub-themes (the avenging 
statue, the stone guest, etc.) to examples of the Don Juan type in history and 
mythology. 

If anything, the bibliography is overly inclusive; but, as Singer recognizes (p. 6), 
it is difficult to draw a precise line between authentic versions of the Don Juan 
story and mere analogies, for surely no figure and no theme in literature has been 
so protean as that of Don Juan ever since Tirso de Molina created what must be 
considered the great—and also enigmatic—archetype, despite the existence of 
prototypical legends and versions of elements of the story. Singer’s criterion. of 
selection has been sensible and sure, with the possible exception of the miscellane- 
ous Part IV, where he has made an excursus into the realms of libertinism and 


1. Stendhal et la Voie oblique (Yale University Press and Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1954) and Dans Pascal, (Editions de Minuit, 1954). 
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eroticism, which is hardly justified by his wish to “suggest the richness of the field” 
(p. 6). He lists not only alleged Don Juan, but also “Dofia Juana,” types in real 
life and mythology, including Alcibiades, Napoleon III, Jason, Zeus, Aspasia, 
Lucrezia Borgia, and George Sand. Mere licentiousness is not the touchstone that 
will identify the authentic Don Juan, despite what his name has come to connote 
popularly. 

Apart from this very slight defect, the bibliography is excellent. Its arrange- 
ment makes it easy to use, each section of entries being readily identifiable by its 
separate series of numbers. The cross-referencing is systematic, and special sym- 
bols are held to a bare minimum that serve principally to identify entries that deal 
with other matters than the basic Don Juan theme or items that Singer has been 
unable to verify. He has been scrupulous in checking his entries, and in so doing 
has managed to correct errors in previous bibliographies; and he is frank in label- 
ing what he cannot submit as verified fact, for example entry No. 4025, Le Général 
Don Juan (étude contemporaine) par l’auteur de “Quand j’étais ministre’ (Paris, 
1889), of which he says (p. 157), “I do not know with what this study deals.”’ The 
reviewer makes no pretense of having systematically checked the thousands of 
entries (the list of versions alone runs to over 1300), but a deliberately random 
sampling has revealed only the most trivial of slips, e.g. ““Juppiter” for “Jupiter’’ 
(p. 19), “orfgines” for ‘“‘orfgenes’” in entries 2010.13 and 2100.1. A very useful 
feature is the succinct commentary that accompanies many entries, with which 
the reviewer finds himself in full accord in all cases that deal with works with 
which he is familiar. Altogether, this work is a bibliographical aid that scholars 
will be glad to have available. (Raymonp S. Wiis, Princeton University) 
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